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Clarence John Laughlin, whose photographs 
of sculpture are published on pages 18-25, 
has had over sixty one-man photographic 
shows in museums and universities around 
the U. S. His interest in sculpture is evident 
enough in the present work; he has also been 
very active as a photographer of architecture. 
In this connection he has been working on 
two special groups of photographs for some 
time; the first is devoted entirely to the old 
buildings of New Orleans and the iron and 
stone forms of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
the other to American architecture in the 
nineteenth century. His illustrated article 
on “Louisiana Plantation Architecture” ap- 
peared in the August, 1954, number of Arts 
Digest. 


The memoir of Jules Pascin in this issue is 
authored by Fanny Ganso, formerly director 
of the Ganso Gallery in New York and 
Woodstock and widow of the late Emil Ganso, 
the American artist who was particularly 
close to Pascin in his last years. Readers will 
recall Leo Steinberg’s commentary on Pascin 
in ARTS for December, 1955, on the occa- 
sion of the Perls Galleries’ exhibition. 


Suzanne Burrey is well known to readers of 
ARTS as the author of profiles on Edward 
Hopper and Joseph Solman. Her article on 
the Brooklyn Print Annual appeared last 
month, and in this issue she turns to one of 
the notable painter-printmakers in America, 
Karl Schrag. Miss Burrey works as an editor 
and writer in New York; she was formerly 
on the fine arts faculty of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege and has also worked in a New York art 
gallery and as a publisher’s reader. She lives 
in Brooklyn Heights. 


Patrick Heron, ARTS’s regular British corre- 
spondent, recently had an exhibition of 
paintings in London. 


The regular monthly column by Margaret 
Breuning closes for the season with this num- 
ber; it will be resumed in October. 


FORTHCOMING: Two articles on mod- 
ern German art by Patrick Heron (from 
England) and John Anthony Thwaites (from 
Germany) . . . Part II of Leo Steinberg’s 
commentary on “Twelve Americans” at the 
Museum of Modern Art .. . James R. Mellow 
writes about the extensive exhibition of Afri- 
can sculpture in Philadelphia . . . color fea- 
ture on the Murdock Collection of the Wichi- 
ta Art Museum, Wichita, Kansas . . . reviews 
of new books by Kenneth Rexroth, Bertram 
D. Wolfe, Ulrich Weisstein and Richard 
Stankiewicz. 
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HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN; Greek, ca. 350 B.C., City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Mo. The photographer Clarence 
John Laughlin has used lighting to accentuate the 
pure contours of the head—and to suggest something 
of the mystery of idealization. For details on Mr. 
Laughlin’s approach see “Sculpture through the Cam- 
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LETTERS 


A LETTER FROM L. A. 

To the Editor: 

For the record we call your attention to the 
following (chosen from twenty-six faulty items) 
as especially in need of correction in your recent 
article, “Los Angeles Revisited” [March, 1956]. 

1. There is no basis in fact for the editorial 
summary that “geography, psychiatry, political 
ignorance, and the Hollywood mentality still 
prevail in the city’s artistic life.” This glib gen- 
eralization is unsupported by evidence. 

2. The article concedes our art activity is 
“amazing,” but wonders if it represents “genuine 
creative interest, or only a new form of therapy 
stimulated by psychiatrists.” It then states “There 
is certainly no doubt that many artists live off 
the therapeutic needs and smogbound boredom 
of the city’s inhabitants.” Records reveal more 
psychiatrists in New York than Los Angeles. No 
responsible agency has bothered to study the 
spurious relation between the earning power of 
artists and the psychoneuroses of the public in 
either city. 

3. Correct “Malibou” 
“Maitlin” to Maitland. 

4. The Modern Institute of Beverly Hills did 
not close for “lack of public interest” but for 
reasons too complex to meet your word limit on 
us (though easily understood by those acquainted 
with problems of museum trustees and director- 
ships anywhere). Thousands jammed the Insti- 
tute during its last days applying for member- 
ship. 

5. While acknowledging the excellence of our 
universities, the article hastens to fear that they 
may “easily become the factories of the new big 
business of culture” producing a “possible in- 
breeding that could result in a new type of aca- 
demicism.” We are pleased to report that this 
has not happened here though it is a danger 
faced by all institutions everywhere. 

6. The paragraph on the Landau stable obvi- 
ously was compiled from old catalogues. Clinton 
Adams has been head of the Art Department at 
the University of Kentucky for several years. 
Keith Finch is no longer with UCLA, having 
left there some time ago. Other errata include 
mistitling Rico Lebrun’s painting (Running 
Figures is correct); and the untimely disposal of 
S. MacDonald Wright's influence on his pupils 
as having occurred years ago; Wright, now in 
Paris, was full Professor of Art at UCLA until 
January, 1955, and remains influential both here 
and abroad. 

7. Regarding our “political ignorance” (what- 
ever that means!). Records show that L.A. artists, 
backed. by strong public support both locally 
and nationally, planned, fought, and won every 
battle with our City Council. The Los Angeles 
Art Committee, composed of dozens of promi- 
nent citizens, consistently protects the arts here 
from censorship. 

8. Beginning on page 21, and continuing for a 
full paragraph on page 22, the article indulges 
in such liberties as referring to the Los Angeles 
artist as “an entertainer—an odd bird—to the 
money-satiated and publicity-glutted.” Name- 
calling is out of place in what purports to be 
an historical summary of art affairs in this area. 
It would be questionable in taste in any kind 
of article, in our opinion. 

9. Referring to our population—“Their strong 
sense of cultural inferiority, transformed into a 


to Malibu. Correct 


form of aggressive chauvinism, is evident every- 
where.” To the implication that “fantastic ig- 
norance” is our local product exclusively, we 
submit the above quote as an example of the 
aggressive chauvinism occasionally manifest by 
our visitors. 

10. Estimating that it will take some “two 
generations or more” before our “energies can 
be channeled to recognize our latent possibili- 
ties,” your publication prints that “As more ar- 
tists move West .. . they will bring the new 
ideas necessary” for the advent of true culture. 

We are famed for welcoming visitors and ac- 
cepting new ideas, but we are contributing very 
well on our own too. We trust the other articles 
published in ARTS in the future will be more 
accurate and equitable than “Los Angeles Re- 
visited.” 

Professor Aerol Arnold 
Leonard Edmonson 
Jules Engel 

Ynez Johnston 
Cornelia Runyon 
Pegot Waring 

June Wayne 


For the L.A. Chapter of Artists Equity: 
Rico Lebrun (National Vice President) 
Joe Young (Local Chairman) 


Mrs. A. Borden Polson (President, 
Junior Art Council of Los Angeles) 


Zola Rex (Secretary, Los Angeles Art 
Committee) 


THE EDITOR REPLIES: 

In fairness to Mr. Cherry, who wrote “Los 
Angeles Revisited” out of considerable observa- 
tion and experience (as well as sympathy—an 
aspect of his article unmentioned in the above 
letter), it should be pointed out that he is not 
alone in his evaluation of the cultural scene in the 
Los Angeles area. In the same month that his 
article appeared in ARTS, another article from 
quite a different source, “The New West” by 
Victor C. Ferkiss, spoke as follows: “. . . funda- 
mentally Los Angeles resembles the newer cities 
of Texas and the Southwest generally, where an 
orchestra and an art gallery and a college are as 
necessary to local pride and civic promotion as a 
first-class hotel or an adequate school system. 
Support of these activities tends to be motivated 
by a desire for social prestige rather than by any 
interest in them in and for themselves.” [See 
The Commonweal for March 9; the author is 
professor of political science at St. Mary’s College 
in California.] If this does not serve to make Mr. 
Cherry’s evaluation more acceptable to Califor- 
nians, it should at least indicate that such a 
view is by no means exclusively that of a visit- 
ing Easterner. 


DIGNITY FOR VALADON 

To the Editor: 

The story about Edouard Herriot attending the 
funeral of Suzanne Valadon [“The Unknown 
Valadon” by Alfred Werner, May] is really won- 
derful. It’s sad, too. Mr. Werner is right to ask 
the question, “Could one imagine such a hap- 
pening in this country . . .?” Of course not. It 
reminds us of how isolated the arts remain from 
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public life here. Anyway, the article was very 
good not only because it reminded us that things 
like this do happen in a country like France but 
because it treated Valadon’s career as an artist 
with real dignity too. 

Mary F. Marsh 

San Francisco, California 


BAUDELAIRE AS CRITIC 

To the Editor: 

Sonya Rudikoff, in her review of Baudelaire’s 
art criticism [Special Book Section, May], speaks 
well enough about the so-called “tradition” he 
set up, but it seemed very inadequate in its 
account of him as a real functioning writer on 
art. This whole business of writing about art for 
a public press began in the nineteenth century, 
at least in the way we know it; if Baudelaire was 
the “father” in any sense, it was because he gave 
it a style for the first time. But the style was a 
response to a concrete historical situation. It 
isn’t enough to say “He valued Daumier, but 
not Manet.” It doesn’t begin to touch on his ac- 
complishment. . 

Anyway, the Phaidon book is a valuable book, 
and it allows everyone to see that accomplish- 
ment for himself. 

Henry W. Brown 
New York City 


CRITICS’ FANCIES 

‘To the Editor: 

You have for so long been receiving specilic com- 
ments on particular items that appear in your 
issues that I do not hesitate (as perhaps I should) 
to write to you one reader’s general opinion of 
your magazine under its new logotype. 

First, let me extend my appreciation for the 
forthrightness with which you present ideas. This 
is gratifying to find in any publication, and it is 
seldom found, except in certain small publica- 
tions that deal with political and social events. 
In writing about art at the present time it seems 
particularly necessary to have words relate as 
closely as possible to the things from which they 
derive. So much art criticism has lately been 
dished up with embellishments that make it 
difficult to catch any essential flavor of the thing 
the critic is writing about—it is no wonder that 
people of average intelligence find it distasteful. 
I would, however, like to comment in this respect 
on the work of your stellar critic, Leo Steinberg. 
While I admire Mr. Steinberg’s writing as writ- 
ing, I cannot help but feel, looking for mysclf at 
the paintings he reviews, that many of his 
judgments enter the realm of science fiction, so 
fancied are they by the author’s flights into 
totally unrelated realms. I especially object to 
such fancies of his as the comment about the 
work of Franz Kline, in which he made the ar- 
chitecture of Chartres support, and indeed cre- 
ate, a meaning in Kline’s work that cannot be 
found in the regions of here and now [“Month 
in Review,” April]. And indeed, this extension 
of meaning by comparison—the justification by 
association—is one that not only Mr. Steinberg 
is guilty of. Another instance of such an uplift- 
ing feat is Hilton Kramer's likening of the dead 
fish on a platter and the black flowers in Picasso 
pots of Ben Benn [“The Achievement of Ben 
Benn,” April] to William Carlos Williams’ “As- 
phodel, that Greeny Flower.” Williams is a poet 
of the first order, and this poem is indeed a 
masterpiece, in that the poet has here finally 
made his typical flat diction serve the highest 
poetic ends. Mr. Benn, however, in whatever 

continued on page 60 
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NEW IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Emil Nolde: HEAVY SEAS AT SUNSET. 


be Minneapolis Institute of Arts has recently received as 
gifts four works by eminent artists of this century—Ernst 
Kirchner’s Modern Bohemia, Lyonel Feininger’s Hop/garten, 
Max Beckmann’s Mountain Landscape, Bavaria, and Emil 
Nolde’s Heavy Seas at Sunset. 

Bequeathed to the Institute by the late Curt Valentin, 
Kirchner’s Modern Bohemia is a large composition in oil, 
painted in the early twenties. Through freely conceived and 
arranged forms it presents an artist, writer, model and a fourth 
figure, perhaps the patron of a small studio group, in an 
atelier lavishly furnished with’ Oriental rugs, carved furniture, 
modern statuary and flowers. The exotic surroundings reflect 
both the continuing interest of post-war German artists and 
intellectuals in renewing creative perspectives through the art 
of non-European cultures and, at the same time, the more 
comfortable but isolated type of refuge which took the place 
of the popular dens that had characterized bohemian life when 
the early expressionist movements were at their height. 

Also painted in the early twenties but scarcely related to 
expressionism is Feininger’s Hopfgarten, given in memory of 
Catherine Roberts Seybold by her family and friends. The 
painting strikingly displays Feininger’s mastery of formal prin- 
ciples based upon analytical cubism and his perception of the 
forces pervading the visible phenomena of nature. 

Max Beckmann’s Mountain Landscape, Bavaria, a pen and 
watercolor drawing of 1930, was bequeathed by Mrs. Charles 
C. Webber. Sun-drenched, light and transparent in color, the 
drawing is delightfully gay in mood, yet with the strength 
and compactness characteristic of Beckmann’s work. 

Heavy Seas at Sunset, the Nolde watercolor, was given to 
the Institute by Mr. and Mrs. Bruce B. Dayton. It powerfully 
conveys the atmosphere of melancholy beauty enveloping the 
region of Nolde’s birth, close to the North and Baltic Seas in 
northern Germany. Like most of his watercolors, this seascape 
is intimately connected with nature, very personal, but free of 
the psychologically distorted forms that appear in many of his 
paintings. 


Ernst Ludwig Kirchner: MODERN BOHEMIA. 
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Chester Dale, President of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John Walker as Director 
of the Gallery, the appointment to 
take effect on July 1, when David 
E. Finley, Director since 1938, will 
retire. Mr. Walker has been Chief 
Curator of the Gallery since 1939. 
A graduate of Harvard, he con- 
tinued his studies in Florence as a 
John Harvard Fellow under Ber- 
nard Berenson. From 1935 to 1939 
Mr. Walker was in charge of the 
Department of Fine Arts at the 
American Academy in Rome. 


Seven grants of $1,000 each have 
been conferred by the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters on four 
painters and three sculptors in rec- 
ognition of distinguished achieve- 
ment. The recipients are painters 
Philip Evergood, Morris Graves, Fred 
Nagler and Theodoros Stamos, and 
sculptors Henry di Spirito, Chaim 
Gross and Barbara Lekberg. The 
awards were presented by Malcolm 
Cowley, President of the Institute, 
at the Joint Annual Ceremonial of 
the National Institute and the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters. 


The painter Ben Shahn has been 
named Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Harvard Uni- 
versity for 1956-57. The terms of 
the annual professorship define “po- 
etry” broadly to include “all poetic 
expression in Language, Music or 





PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


the Fine Arts.” Recent holders of 
the chair include Edwin Muir, Sir 
Herbert Read, E. E. Cummings, 
Aaron Copland, Thornton Wilder, 
Paul Hindemith and Erwin Panofsky. 


Abraham Rattner, the noted painter 
and teacher, will serve as artist in 
residence in Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s art department during the 
1956 fall term. Mr. Rattner pre- 
viously has served as artist in resi- 
dence at the American Academy in 
Rome, Yale University, Columbia 
University, the New School for So- 
cial Research, the Art Students 
League and the University of Illinois. 


Professor William H. Pierson of 
Williams College has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the 
Carnegie Study of Art of the United 
States. His appointment is the re- 
sult of a grant which the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York made 
last December to the University of 
Georgia for a survey and collection 
of material for the teaching of 
United States art. Director of the 
project is Professor Lamar Dodd, 
Chairman of the Department of Art 
at the University of Georgia. The 
Board of Advisors, which will work 
directly under Mr. Dodd’s supervi- 
sion, consists of Mr. Pierson, ex 
officio; Lloyd Goodrich, of the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art; Pro- 
fessor Oliver Larkin, of Smith Col- 
lege; and Tremaine McDowell, of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Fellowship awards granted to 275 scholars and ar- 
tists, and totaling more than $1,100,000, have been 
announced by the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation. Fellowships in the. graphic 
and plastic arts were granted to George Ludwig 
Mueller (below), Roger Edward Kuntz, John Phil- 
lip Hultberg, Roger William Anliker, Edris Eck- 
hardt, Robert Sterling Neuman, Ralph Wilfred 
Borge, Stanley Twardowicz (below), Geoffrey La- 
mont Holder, André Racz and Ben Kamihira. 





Stanley Twardowics 





George L. Mueller 


NATIONWIDE NOTES 








The Yale University Art Gallery currently features, until June 18, 
an exhibition of 250 famous paintings loaned by alumni. Spanning 
five centuries of Western art, the exhibition extends from Hierony- 
mus Bosch (see his Allegory of Intemperance, left) to Pierre Bon- 
nard, and includes masterpieces by Rembrandt, El Greco, Frans 
Hals, Chardin and Goya. The show is particularly rich in French 
works of the late nineteenth century, among them Cézanne’s The 
Card Players. Co-chairmen of the committee that organized the ex- 
hibition are James W. Fosburgh, New York painter, and Thomas 
R. Coward, partner of Coward-McCann Publishers. 


The Newark Museum currently features “Abstract Art from 1910 
to Today”; included in the impressive list of works assembled for 
the exhibition is Marsden Hartley's Himmel (right), lent by Paul 
Rosenberg and Co. 


“Venice Observed,” an exhibition showing the canal city as de- 
picted through the centuries by some forty artists, has recently 
opened at Harvard’s Fogg Museum and will continue through June 
16. After an introduction provided by fifteenth-century topographi- 
cal views, the exhibition presents the city as seen by baroque, classi- 
cist, romanticist and impressionist eyes. The twentieth-century views 
are mainly by Americans—Congdon, Maclver, Zimmerman and Hol- 
tenburg—though an Italian surrealist’s conception is offered in the 
painting Venice without Water, by Fabrizio Clerici. The exhibition 
was arranged by Helena Abelmann, Alden Murray and Edmund 
Neilsen, graduate students in Harvard’s Fine Arts Department. 
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VENICE NOTES 


The German Pavilion at Venice will feature a one-man show 
dedicated to Emil Nolde for the coming Twenty-eighth Biennale. 
Unfortunately the artist has not lived to see this tribute to his 
work; he died suddenly on April 15. Professor Hanfstaengl, who 
is Commissioner for the German Pavilion and who originally 
planned the showing in consultation with the artist, has now 
enlarged the exhibition to the proportions of a full memorial. 


A retrospective of the art of Piet Mondrian is being sent to the 
Venice Biennale by the Dutch government. Organized by Pro- 
fessor W. J. H. B. Sandberg, Director of the Municipal Museums 
of Amsterdam, the exhibition will document all the phases of 
Mondrian’s work in the evolution from naturalism to abstraction. 


Katharine Kuh, Curator of Modern Painting and Sculpture at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and organizer of the American ex- 
hibition which will shortly go on display at the Venice Biennale, 
has released the names of the thirty-five painters who will repre- 
sent this country: Ivan Albright, Fred Berman, Nicolas Carone, 
Stuart Davis, Willem de Kooning, Jimmy Ernst, Lyonel Fein- 
inger, Joseph Friebert, Lee Gatch, Xavier Gonzalez, Edward 
Hopper, John Hultberg, Herbert Katzman, Franz Kline, Jacob 
Lawrence, Jack Levine, Norman Lewis, Loren MacIver, Corrado 
Marca-Relli, Boris Margo, John Marin, Reginald Marsh, George 
Mueller, Walter Murch, Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles Oscar, Arthur 
Osver, Bernard Perlin, Jackson Pollock, Ben Shahn, Charles Shee- 
ler, Joseph Stella, Hedda Sterne, Mark Tobey and George Took- 
er. (For further information on the American exhibition at 
Venice see the article “American Artists Paint the City,” pages 
26-29.) 





“LADY READING” PAINTINGS 
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Gertrude Martin has won the Art Students League $2,500 
McDowell Traveling Scholarship for 1956-57, awarded this year 
by a jury consisting of artists Henry Billings and Carl Holty and 
publisher Jonathan Marshall of ARTS. Miss Martin took her 
degree in art education at Ohio State University before coming 
to the League two years ago. She has studied with Morris Kantor, 
and also for a time with Byron Browne. 
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New Address 1055 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


(Entrance on 80th St.) 


the “blue book’’ 
of the art world 
in a new 1956 revision 


Sponsored by the American 
Federation of Arts; edited by 
Dorothy B. Gilbert 


This first revision of WHO’s WHO IN AMERI- 

CAN ART since 1953 is now in preparation. 
Coverage will be expanded to include some 
7,500 American painters, sculptors, graphic 
artists, art writers, critics, editors, etc., with 
about 800 new to this edition. 


" | Order now to benefit from the pre-publication price 
of $17.50 net postpaid. After publication the price 
P O R T R A I sy S IN : will be $20. (There is a special discount for members 
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of the AFA.) 
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The New Guggenheim Museum 


k. Harry F. Guggenheim, Chairman of the Board of the 
Guggenheim Foundation, announced last month that con- 
struction was finally to begin on the new Guggenheim Museum 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. The design itself is no longer 
news, of course; plans for the new building have figured in 
exhibitions of Mr. Wright’s work for some years now. Yet it 
still comes as a distinct shock to find that the elegant structure 
on Fifth Avenue and Eighty-eighth Street, which housed the 
Guggenheim Museum heretofore and which in the last year 
alone gave us two superlative exhibitions—of Giacometti and 
Brancusi—has already been submitted to the demolition crews. 
However the Museum may have suffered from the extreme 
esthetic vagaries of its earlier, “non-objective” phase, it has 
since 1952, when Mr. James Johnson Sweeney assumed the 
directorship, firmly established itself at the center of the New 
York exhibition scene. With certain exceptions—notably the 
two exhibitions of “Younger” Europeans and Americans, which 
overnight reduced the notion of the “younger” artist to a 
cultural joke—the Museum’s individual shows have had the 
highest distinction. The periodic installations of works from 
the Museum’s own collection have been superb; and several 
of its acquisitions in this period—one thinks particularly of 
works by Cézanne, Picasso and Miré—were paintings of major 
significance. Moreover, the high standards of dignity and taste 
which characterized these installations were especially welcome 
in the face of a growing tendency in museum circles to regard 
works of art as mere decorative units to be manipulated in the 
interests of some over-all design. 

To be sure, even in its recent activities the Museum has not 
been without certain vagaries of its own. In particular, the 
notion that easel paintings must be uniformly exhibited with- 
out frames, regardless of the artist’s intention, remains com- 
pletely baffling to most of us. It has left the Museum’s new 
Cézanne, The Clock Maker, in a permanent state of naked- 
ness; indeed, in the case of this picture it is even possible to 
contend that the picture remains somehow “uncompleted” 
without the sense of space with which its enclosure in a frame 
would provide it, and which the painter himself quite obvi- 
ously expected it to have. And this cutting out of frames has 
not been without its comical side either; in the otherwise 
creditable Delaunay exhibition it was frequently astonishing 
to find that the removal of the frames left pictures with an 
altogether unsightly (if more “natural”) frame of aging, soiled 
canvas. Here, in the best comic tradition, was the triumph of 
“idea” over the intelligence. 


OTWITHSTANDING such “ideas,” however, the Guggenheim 

Museum under Mr. Sweeney’s direction has had an admi- 
rable history, and it is for this reason that one shudders 
slightly at the prospect of this new building. 

If one had been asked to choose from among the great names 
in modern architecture the figure least likely to be given the 
task of creating a museum for the exhibition of modern paint- 
ing and sculpture, surely none would have had priority over 
the name of Frank Lloyd Wright. This is not to call his genius 
into question, but rather, to state the limits beyond which that 
genius has never extended itself. Surely it is no secret that Mr. 
Wright has been vocal and insistent in his contempt for mod- 
ern painting and sculpture for half a century. But what is 
more far-reaching than his expressed attitudes—which are not 
always in complete harmony with his artistic ideas—is the ex- 
tent to which his own influence as an architect has relegated 
painting and sculpture to an inferior status in the architec- 
tural environment when it has not banished them altogether. 
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It is a point of view which reduces the arts of painting and 
sculpture to a purely decorative status, where they can be 
easily disposed of in favor of a more negotiable decorative 
currency. Such a reduction is a complete falsification of art, 
and none of the fancy philosophies of design which purport 
to bring into the interior décor of a building those esthetic 
values formerly embodied in discrete works of art does any- 
thing to relieve this falsification. 

In both theory and practice, then, Mr. Wright has shown 
a consistent hostility to the esthetic claims of modern painting 
and sculpture. It must be said that his plans for the new 
Guggenheim Museum do not compromise his integrity in this 
respect, for he has proceeded as usual, conceiving his 
“archeseum” (as he calls it) as a grand architectural statement 
without special concern for the esthetic (as against the merely 
physical) requirements of the works of art it is intended to 
house. As nearly everyone must know by now, the plans call 
for a wire-glass-domed concrete building with a spiral ramp 
providing continuous gallery space for three-quarters of a mile. 
Paintings will be hung on the wall side of the ramp, with the 
wall itself at a slight angle—“as on an easel,” Mr. Wright says 
—and illuminated by direct overhead daylight. (This use of 
daylight is one of the few admirable features in the building 
so far as its function goes. But it is only because standard 
museum practice now shuts out the daylight wherever possible 
that its use appears unique.) 

Mr. Wright adds this comment: “For the first time a free 
type of painting is to be seen in conditions natural to the 
painting itself; the painting, its placing, environment and 
visibility; a unity. Meanwhile, the great, harmonious edifice 
itself is everywhere present as an inspiring influence.” When 
one has cut through the elephantine immodesty of this state- 
ment, it remains a mystery why this manner of exhibition is 
more “natural” than any other; in fact, given the nature of 
painting itself and the kind of patience and attention which 
is really required for its close examination, this business of 
viewing pictures from a spiral ramp seems remarkably unnat- 
ural. It may very well be, as the Foundation’s press announce- 
ment said, “an inspired solution to the problem of museum 
traffic,” but if this is now to be the primary consideration in 
designing museums, we are lost in a far graver cultural crisis 
than anyone has supposed. 

Far from being “natural” or even appropriate, the plans for 
the new Guggenheim Museum strike one as another instance 
of what Lewis Mumford has described as Wright's “misplaced 
creativity.” “Denied a sufficient outlet for the imperious de- 
mands of his genius [Mr. Mumford writes], he has too often 
been impelled to make his own opportunities. So when he finds 
a client willing to play with him, he has a tendency to project 
into a building, regardless of economic limitations or func- 
tional requirements, all his pent-up creativeness.” In the case 
of the new Museum, the result is doubly lamentable, for in ad- 
dition to the misgivings it occasions in regard to the Museum 
itself, it means that the first Wright building to be permanently 
constructed in New York will be a slightly eccentric edifice— 
brilliant, no doubt, as “pure” architecture, but baffling and 
defeating as an actual, functioning structure. 

It is not for sentimental reasons that the dismantling of the 
old Museum leaves us all with an uneasy feeling about the 
future. At best the arts of painting and sculpture have a fragile 
status in our national culture; that they are once again being 
made to bow to the extraneous demands of a grand design— 
even though it may be a design of genius—is a distressing 
augury. H.K. 


LONDON 


Riopelle and the controlled “accident” 
bold fluency of Ceri Richards... 


BY PATRICK HERON 


the 


FN prasass entirely ignored by the critics, the most important 
one-man show of the past month has been that of Jean- 
Paul Riopelle, the Canadian-born Paris painter who now 
possesses, in his mid-thirties, an enviable reputation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. At Gimpel Fils, this exhibition was in 
effect a small retrospective one, since it included a couple of 
canvases from each year of the last decade or so. 

I used to resist Riopelle as being “too mechanical,” I 
thought. It seemed to me that the kind of excitement or effec- 
tiveness one gave to a surface by pouring a multitude of rich 
colors evenly across it (and all over it) was not that excitement 
which painting exists to convey, but rather something belong- 
ing to the natural physical world of material phenomena. The 
vitality of Riopelle’s tangled, mottled, veined color-layers and 
dribbles aped nature’s own textures and surfaces far more close- 
ly than any careful trompe-l’oeil representation. The veins of 
a leaf; the crystalline strata in a lump of granite; the map-like 
contours of a patch of mould, or lichen, or moss; the grain of 
wood; or the constellations of grit in the soil—all these pat- 
terns trace or figure the natural forces of matter for us. Paint- 
ing like that of Pollock or Riopelle uses the natural propen- 
sities of the pginter’s matter (or material) to re-create, in paint, 
the equivalents of such natural patterns. And this is why I 
called it “too mechanical,” for the simple reason that it seemed 
to me impossible for dripped pigment not to possess the same 
physical vitality and attractiveness as nature’s materials, traced 
and inlaid as they are with the delicious graphs of nature’s 
vital forces. The rhythmic movement of a spilt liquid (paint, 
in Riopelle’s or Pollock’s case) was itself a part of nature, just 
as much as the “beautiful” quartz or mica patterns, “spilt” a 
million years ago in granite. The nervous and muscular move- 
ment of the painter’s arm, the impulses of his brain, the per- 
vading individual temper of his thought and emotion are all 
as much a part of “nature” as are the chemical, or other, forces 
which formed (and still form) the visible world we live in. So 
there was not, it seemed to me, sufficient evidence of the inter- 
vention of the conscious, controlling human being in most 
tachist, or abgtract-expressionist, or action painting. 


JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE: 


Painting, 1955; 





I still believe that this is true of “most” painting of this 
kind. But the truth is that good painting is always the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Pollock and Riopelle and Sam Francis are 
excellent painters. They stand, amid the gathering tide of 
tachists, as exceptions—in whom the “accidents” of spilt or 
splotched paint are so controlled that it is in fact that acci- 
dental quality that is, by subtlest intention and control, most 
emphasized. As T. S. Eliot somewhere explains, “only the really 
new can be truly traditional.” Although Riopelle, Francis and 
Pollock are in fact exploiting new forms, new rhythmic se- 
quences, new compositional ideas (which look of course to the 
newcomer as though they lacked all form and denied any 
compositional scheme whatever), they are only doing with these 
precisely what the best artists have always done with the ma- 
terial to hand—they are making remarkably good pictures with 
them. Which paradox explains nothing, you may say! But 
then, no written word can explain painting. Only the pictures 
will be capable of overcoming resistance . . . to the pictures. If 
you are uncertain, as I was before this Gimpel exhibition, 
about Riopelle’s art, you must look at Riopelle’s pictures. 

I personally find the earlier paintings better than the most 
recent. In the last few years he has taken to “modeling” the 
entire surface with a scraper-knife, and this gives a rather too 
uniform texture, I feel. I imagine that the very thick paint is 
mounded on the canvas freely, a great many different colors 
being evenly discharged from tubes all over the surface (like 
a textile in its evenness of distribution, but in fact it is com- 
posed; not “all over’). Having got this inch-high color there 
on the canvas, he kneads it, so to speak, with the scraper—a 
thousand inch-long jabs of the broad blade going in every con- 
ceivable direction and forcing the multi-colored pigment into 
little facets of striped color; rather like ex-servicemen’s little 
medal-ribbons. This gets a slightly synthetic look. Yet the color 
is always exciting, varied, rich; the design has its movements, 
its tensions, its complementary emptinesses and knots of con- 
gestion. Nevertheless, the earlier works, in which brushed, 
tube-squirted, trailed, dripped and knifed pigment all coexist 
on the same picture, are more interesting to me. The grandeur 
of Riopelle’s composed color-forms in these is seriously rem- 
iniscent of late Cézanne—say 1904-06. Both in their arrange- 
ment, compositionally, and in their actual scale, Riopelle’s 
planes echo those of Cézanne. 


T THE Redfern Gallery, the Welsh painter Ceri Richards 


has been showing paintings and drawings that remind one 
yet again of the brilliant powers of this eclectic artist. And I 


at Gimpel Fils, London. 


























CERI RICHARDS: The Beekeeper; at the Redfern 
Gallery, London. 


refuse to use the word “eclectic” here in a derogatory sense. 
When Ceri Richards reminds us of the Picasso of the pen and 
brush drawings of nudes of 1954-55, as he does in the drawings 
of women in this exhibition, he does so en passant. Richards 
is a draughtsman of great natural power and inventiveness. 
The fluency of his passionately baroque pen may base itself in 
a Picassian grammar, but the accent is entirely personal—far 
more so, for instance, than was ever the case with such Picasso- 
derivatives as André Masson, or even, sometimes, with Pignon. 
Yet, while Masson and Pignon get by the international critics, 
Ceri Richards remains cooped up in England, where critical 
opinion blames him for his sources (Matisse and, latterly, 
De Staél are both reflected in his work) without sufficiently 
acclaiming his innate creative gift. 

Always a figurative painter (in the sense that his abstraction 
is always based on the visual images of external reality), 
Richards is a daring colorist. Where such a title as Girl and 
Piano might be said to summarize the figurative ingredients 
of his best paintings of four or five years ago, his new theme is 
The Beekeeper. Round the image of a hooded, sitting bee- 
keeper Ceri Richards has woven an abstract network in which 
the six-sided cell of the honeycomb provides the formal motif 
for the network of the design. The Celtic fluency and verve 
never fail, I suggest, yet there is a penalty to pay for this power 
of tour de force. It lies in an inconsistency, formally. Richards 
moves too quickly from one formal language to another—even 
within a single canvas. De Staél squares of thick red suddenly 
arrive, like confetti, in one corner of a thinly painted linear 
composition of figures and furniture that are no more abstract- 
ed than the objects in a late Matisse. And this fundamental 
illogicality is almost camouflaged by what one might call Rich- 
ards’ lyrical command of color. So I have to admire where I 
barely approve! For I am committed to formal consistency, I 
must confess. Sometimes, however, Ceri Richards does achieve 
precisely this consistency—as in a dull red reclining nude in 
this exhibition, in which the scissoring of the dark limbs is 
completely sustained, as a movement of design. 
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“SOUTH!” 


THE STABLE SHOW 





Trajan 
THE BRIDE 
40” high 


Philip Pearlstein: THE POINT, oil 


Wilfred Zogbaum: 


brush drawing, 2234,” by 3634” bronze, 714” high 


. 40” by 44” 


Norman Wiener 
WOMAN WITH DRAPERY 


AS ARTISTS SEE THEMSELVES: 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


HE singular importance of the Stable Annual [May 22- 

June 16] derives from one fact above all: it is entirely 
an artists’ exhibition. A committee of artists* chosen by last 
year's exhibitors issues the invitations; the invited artists 
themselves (not the committee) select the work to be shown; 
another committee of artists, chosen by the first, presides over 
the installation. Thus, even if one cannot claim that it is un- 
burdened by politics, favoritism or mediocre works of art— 
and inevitably the latter predominate—their presence in this 
instance more closely conforms to the natural contours of any 
collective social action. The exhibition is entirely lacking in 
the kind of bureaucratic fiddle-faddle which characterizes the 
official exhibitions in the museums and which has lately found 
its way into some rather pretentious gallery shows. You will 
find no attempt here to promote a handful of “younger” 
artists or a clique of grand old men (and how often the ages 
of these two groups turn out to be the same!), nor the fifteen 
or twenty-one most promising, nor a selective “vanguard’’— 
nor indeed any other mystic numbers or verbal fetishisms 
which seek to disguise personal taste under a blanket of 
historical portentousness. Here are simply paintings, sculp- 
tures and some miscellaneous oddments by the young and the 
old and the middle-aged, the very talented and the meagerly 
endowed—in short, a large segment of the artistic community 
in New York as it sees itself. 

The constituents of this self-image have changed noticeably 
in the exhibition's short history. Begun primarily as a vehicle 
for exhibiting works in the abstract expressionist style—as, in 
fact, a kind of salon in which artists working in this esthetic 
mode could come together and show themselves with an un- 
mistakable group force—the show has gradually accommodated 
a wider variety of artistic styles until now, though abstract 


*The committee: Giorgio Cavallon, Herman Cherry, Sidney Geist, 
Sidney Gordin, David Hare, Angelo Ippolito, Landes Lewitin, 
Michael Loew, Nicholas Marsicano and Robert Motherwell. 
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Charlotte Park 
3 
oil, 57” by 48” 





expressionism in both original and epigenous forms still 
comprises the bulk of the exhibition, one can expect to find 
almost any stylistic means included. It will not do to make 
easy “history” of this change, however. It is true that certain 
painters have recently come forward to work in more or less 
representational styles and have gained some publicity from 
the fact, but we shall merely confound ourselves if we fail to 
distinguish between the genuinely new artistic impulse and the 
revival of methods by young artists for whom any self-conscious 
means is likely to have a certain newness. Such revivals are 
entirely honorable; it is the noisy claims made in their behalf 
which are spurious and lacking in candor. Moreover, in our 
zeal to chart new trends (if not actually to invent them) we 
should be careful to note that many of the artists whose works 
represent this enlarged focus have been working in their respec- 
tive styles for more years than the Stable Annual has existed. 

What one might legitimately conclude from the obvious 
heterogeneity of this year’s Stable show is that the artists’ 
committee has made it a point to include work of their ac- 
quaintance without regard for esthetic dogma. And although 
Anita Ventura’s observation about last year’s show is still true— 
that “there is more going on in New York than has been 
admitted”—the new exhibition does seem to have been put 
together in a freer spirit. 

Yet, when all this has been said, it must be admitted that 
this year’s Stable show includes a distressingly large quantity 
of inferior work. There was a time when artists would have 
hesitated to send anything but their finest efforts to an annual 
salon of this sort, but this is no longer the case. We know 
that many of the artists represented here by paintings and 
sculptures of indifferent quality are capable of more impres- 
Sive statements. There is, of course, one important technical 
reason which may account for this slump: the limit placed on 
size—no painting was allowed to exceed forty-eight inches in 
either dimension—automatically prohibited many painters from 
submitting works which they regard as their most important. 





Ben Benn 
SUMMER BOUQUET 
oil, 37” by 31” 








Rollin Crampton 
AREAS RELATED TO 
THE SQUARE 

oil, 34” by 48” 


Wolf Kahn 
PORTRAIT OF MARY KING 
oil, 42” by 36” 




































Felix Pasilis 
SPIDER PLANT 
oil, 18” by 16” 


AS ARTISTS SEE THEMSELVES: 





Enrico Donati 
TWILIGHT SLEEP 
oil, 48” by 38” 





But the fact that this prohibition could result in such drastic 
changes in esthetic quality is not without its implications for 
the work itself; and in any case, it does not excuse every 
instance of poor work. 

One last disappointment must be recorded. We approach 
an exhibition of this kind with the expectation of learning 
something about these artists which we hadn’t known here- 
tofore—we expect some change in style or content to reveal 
itself, some insight into the artists’ intentions which may not 
be immediately evident when their work is seen in isolation 
but which an accidental juxtaposition with other works may 
expose for the first time. Again, most of the exhibits frustrate 
this expectation; most of the artists one knows (and others one 
does not know) present us with an all too familiar spectacle. 

There are some exceptions, however. Enrico Donati’s Twi- 
light Sleep marks a notable departure from the style we have 
come to associate with his name—that woolly blanket surface 
in black and grays which has always had a slightly itchy and 
oppressive quality, particularly as the weather gets warmer. 
This new work introduces pinks and softer grays in a way 
which comes very close to fulfilling characteristics of color 
which Patrick Heron noted in these pages in March when he 
reported on the American exhibition at the Tate Gallery. 
This delicate color isn’t enough to make the picture succeed; 
but it has an interest vis-a-vis Donati’s development, if not 
pictures in general. Yektai’s attempt to construct a bright 
still life out of the slashes and drips of the Hofmann-esque 
method is also notable, but more for its futility than for its 
achievement. “Construct” is precisely what the painter seems 
unable to do in this picture, perhaps because the means he 
consciously employs—whatever their advantages in making a 
non-objective image—are completely at odds with the motifs 
he seeks to animate. Felix Pasilis comes closer to realizing this 
goal in Spider Plant; his intuitions seem to have sensed within 
Hofmann’s style the components which derive directly from 
Matisse. One suspects that Pasilis will have to return to the 
inspiration of the French master himself if he is ever to 
clarify and purify his style. His continued reliance on Hof- 
mann obscures his genuine talents, which appear most happily 
in the organization of bright shapes of color and not at all in 


Earl Kerkam 
UNTITLED 


oil, 2114” by 18” 
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the agitation of surfaces. But Spider Plant too is distinctly a 
minor picture, all the more bewildering in the case of Pasilis, 
whose work is not dependent on oversize dimensions for its 
quality. : 

There is also interesting work by Paul Brach, Nicolas 
Carone, Clinton Hill, Angelo Ippolito, Wolf Kahn, William 
Kienbusch, Earl Kerkam, Philip Pearlstein, Charlotte Park, 
Richard Stankiewicz and Wilfred Zogbaum. None of this 
work is strikingly new, but for at least one viewer it has an 
interest most of the other exhibits lack. 

Inevitably one has favorites in an exhibition of this scope, 
and I should name four artists—one painter and three sculp- 
tors—who strike me as exhibiting work which would look 
handsome in any context. I mean: Ben Benn’s masterful 
flower painting, Summer Bouquet, and the sculpture by Fred 
Farr, Trajan and Norman Wiener. Farr’s Horseman has quali- 
ties of elegance, complexity and masculine force which are 
rare in American sculpture; they issue from a completely 
realized image which the sculptor’s material is made to serve, 
rather than from the manipulation of the material itself. 
Whatever its superficial resemblances to other sculpture in 
the show, it seems to me different in kind from most American 
sculpture; for comparisons one would have to look to Picasso. 
Trajan’s gentle nude figure, The Bride, is beautiful in its 
quietude; only the applied color strikes one as eccentric. 
(From a distance of a few feet the color seems to suggest a 
silvery bronze patina, but it still strikes a false note in what is 
otherwise a beautiful conception.) And Wiener’s Woman with 
Drapery, a mere 714 inches high, forsakes the swollen and 
rough-hewn rhetoric which characterizes much of the sculpture 
in the show for a very precise exquisiteness. 

All in all, the exhibition does seem to represent more con- 
cretely than usual that mysterious, pseudo-scientific goal of 
all cultural bureaucrats: a cross-section of our artistic activity; 
and it has the added validity of being carved out by the artists 
themselves. If the result yields only a very small number of 
works which are truly distinguished, we might find comfort in 
the knowledge that history will confirm this undemocratic 
proportion. At least it always has. 


William Kienbusch: THE PASTURE GATE, WINTER 
oil, 4014” by 27” 


























































bronze, 20” high 


Clinton Hall 
CAUTIOUS DISTURBANCE 
oil, 42” by 38” 


SCULPTURE 
THROUGH THE CAMERA EYE 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND COMMENTARY BY CLARENCE JOHN LAUGHLIN 


1. STONE HEAD. (Aztec-Toltec, date unknown. Collection of the 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., Winthrop Bequest.) The power 

and solidity of this magnificent head are intensified through the use of 

lighting to enhance texture—lighting which, at the same time, stresses 
the timeless expression of the mouth. 


7c portfolio presented here has been selected from some 
nine hundred photographs, taken (with a view camera) 
during the last two years, of sculpture in over twenty museums 
and collections throughout the U. S. In taking these pictures 
the writer has attempted to demonstrate that proper light- 
ing of sculpture may reveal aspects of the work impossible to 
perceive even by the trained eye under normal museum light- 
ing conditions, and that certain uses of the camera can lead 
to an intensity of vision which will actually, at times, commu- 
nicate a new form of experience of the sculpture—which will, 
in turn, supplement and enrich the direct experience of the 
original work. 

There are, of course, a number of different methods by 
which sculpture may be interpreted. Unfortunately there is 
not sufficient space here to go into any detailed discussion of 


the technical, or esthetic, aspects of these interpretative meth- 
ods. It must suffice to point out that in the case of the prints 
here shown, two basic methods are exemplified: (a) interpre- 
tation in terms of plastic light (as shown in Nos. 1, 2 and 4); 
and (b) interpretation in terms of literary and psychological 
concepts (as shown in Nos. 6 through 10). 

The justification for interpreting sculpture is ultimately the 
fact that nothing in the human mind exists by itself in a water- 
tight compartment. The living, reacting mind cannot see sculp- 
ture in terms of its formal qualities alone; inevitably other 
factors, and associations, enter into the experience. Whether 
or not we capture the creating artist’s precise original con- 
ception, the interpretation gives us a more complete picture 
of the many elements which make up the totality of a work 
of ‘art. 





2. HEAD OF CHRIST. (French, early fourteenth century. Oak wood cov- 
ered with a plaster preparation and painted. Collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art.) The powerfully flaring form of the beard has been stressed, 
both by the lighting and by the background chosen. And the partial darken- 
ing of the face furthers the feeling of introverted withdrawing into the world 
of agony. 
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SCULPTURE THROUGH THE CAMERA EYE 


3 & 4. HEAD OF A WOMAN. (Pablo Picasso, 1909. Bronze. From the Alfred 
Stieglitz Collection in the Chicago Art Institute. Other casts of this head are 
in the Albright Gallery, Buffalo, and the Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 
Lighting can change the meaning of sculptural forms tremendously. In No. 3 
the light has been used to relate the planes of the sculpture to one another; 
in No. 4 it has been used to separate the planes. In No. 3 the face can be 
seen as a face much more clearly; but No. 4 conveys much more intensely the 
intrinsic nature of the sculpture, with its markediy craggy quality. Thus No. 
3 is closer to being merely a document, while No. 4 is much more truly 
interpretive—in the nature of the sculpture. 
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5. RECLINING FIGURE. (Henry Moore, 
1939. Elmwood, 81” long. Collection of Gor- 
don Onslow-Ford, Mill Valley, Calif. On 
loan to the San Francisco Museum of Art.) 
This remarkable wooden figure, presented 
in Nos. 5 through 10, can be considered one 
of Moore’s major works, and perhaps also, 
together with certain pieces by Brancusi and 
Lipchitz, among the most significant works 
of sculpture created in our time. It marks 
the beginning of a new era in sculpture be- 
cause here the artist has created not only 
form and mass, but space as well. Working 
with this figure the better part of a day, the 
photographer could not help being struck by 
the intensely feminine quality of the work 
(it is not only full of cavities, but the elm- 
wood has a beautifully glistening and slip- 
pery quality); and the writer also became 
fascinated by certain poetic suggestions of 
the figure—the iconography, for instance, of 
the smaller carved figure, which plastically 
if not biologically forms part of the torso. 
Therefore, as will be noted, this smaller 
carved figure becomes progressively more 
and more separately alive in the photo- 
graphic interpretations. 








6. DEFINITIONS OF THE ORIFICE. The figure is here seen from the 
back, and its two main masses are strongly stressed. In addition, each orifice 
in the sculpture is defined in a different way, by careful use of the lights. 
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9, THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE ORIFICE. Beneath the massive, mountain- 
like movements in the upper part of the figure the light spins down, as through 
a vortex, toward the supreme summation of the orifice. 





SCULPTURE THROUGH THE CAMERA EYE 


10. THE ORIFICE AS MAGIC GATE. Finally we move into the 

orifice itself—and rediscover the sculpture anew (as well as the image 

of essential identity). One part of the figure, the fish-like form, seems 

to have become completely activated and to be moving in on the 

larger part in a fashion not at all perceptible to the naked eye. 

Here, as in most of these pictures, we are presented with phases of 
the sculpture which only the camera can reveal. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PAINT THE CITy 





EDWARD HOPPER: EARLY SUNDAY MORNING, olt, 1930. 


Lent by the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


ARTS presents a pictorial preview of the U. S. section of 
the 28th Venice Biennale, the international art exhibition 
that opens this month in Venice and continues through 
the summer. This section was organized by the Art Insti- 


tute of Chicago under the title “American Artists 
Paint the City.” In a forthcoming issue, ARTS will pub- 
lish J. P. Hodin’s report on the entire show. 





RTIsts have long painted “the city.” The mere mention of 
the subject calls to mind classic examples like El Greco’s 
Toledo or Vermeer’s Delft. Venice and Paris have exercised a 
fascination upon generations of painters. Yet the history of 
Western art offers no counterpart to the passionate absorption 
with New York that is displayed today by American artists. 
For them the city exists not only in its own right, but as a 
symbol of a wildly expanding civilization—as the embodiment 
of actuality. It is this situation which gives a powerful rele- 
vance to “American Artists Paint the City,” the exhibition 
which will represent the United States at the Venice Biennale 
opening this month. 

Organized and presented by Katharine Kuh, Curator of 
Modern Painting and Sculpture at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, the exhibition comprises works by thirty-five artists who 
range from frank realists to the most ardent of abstract ex- 
pressionists. What the artists all have in common, however, is 
the problem of coping with the turbulence of their surround- 
ings, with the multiplicity of an urban environment that is 
rarely in repose. 

The chaotic aspects of our city life are directly reflected in 
Jacob Lawrence’s Chess on Broadway, Xavier Gonzalez’ The 
City and Mark Tobey’s Neon Thoroughfare. If not deliberately 
related to the city, Pollock’s Convergence dramatically suggests 
its bewildering complexity. Albright not only includes but 

continued on page 28 
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STUART DAVIS 
SOMETHING ON THE 8 BALL 
OIL, 1953-54. 


Lent by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


LEE GATCH 
INDUSTRIAL NIGHT 
OIL, 1948. 


Lent by Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 





CHARLES SHEELER 
THE WEB 
oIL, 1955 


Lent by Downtown Gallery, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PAINT THE CIry 


HEDDA STERNE 
NEW YORK 
omL, 1955 


Lent by Betty Parsons Gallery, New York. 


continued from page 26 

multiplies seemingly chance details, while painters like George 
Mueller and Georgia O'Keeffe, intent upon penetrating rather 
than translating confusion, simplify the visual field; the lat- 
ter’s New York is a night scene, with the usually overwhelm- 
ing details of the city suppressed by darkness. 

In assembling the exhibition Mrs. Kuh has not neglected 
the “romantic-realist” vein so pronounced in American art 
during the first forty years of this century. Reginald Marsh’s 
Holy Name Mission, Hopper’s Early Sunday Morning and 
Jack Levine’s Apteka represent this approach whereby a speci- 
fic scene is directly recorded but also strangely refracted by 
romantic selection. Closely akin is the art which dwells with 
fascination upon prosaic and usually isolated objects—Walter 
Murch’s time clock, for instance, or Bernard Perlin’s patch of 
scrawled-over subway wall, or Arthur Osver’s dirty rooftops. 
Here dedicated observation extracts a curious poetry from 
dreary detail. 

More “American,” in the usual acceptation of the term, is 
the exuberant aspect of our painting, an aspect reflecting 
optimism, gaiety, a sense of strength. The sweep of Stella’s 
many Brooklyn Bridges, the clanging color of Stuart Davis, 
Hedda Sterne’s bold contours and the power of Kline’s calli- 
graphy capture some of New York’s excitement. Notable, too, 
is the fact that a number of painters identify skyscrapers, par- 
ticularly at night, with exultant Gothic cathedrals. Both Nor- 
man Lewis and Joseph Friebert, in canvases entitled The 































Cathedral, reveal their delight in the vertical thrust of jeweled 
radiance. But this emphasis on the mystery of light is perhaps 
best expressed by Mark Tobey, who has even invented a new 
kind of painting, his “white writing,” to portray the irides- 
cence of. our cities. 

What Europeans will undoubtedly find especially character- 
istic of the New World is the recent work of our best-known 
artists, the enormous canvases of Pollock, De Kooning and 
Kline, wherein measure and discretion seem to have been 
thrown to the winds. These artists in no sense paint city 
scenes, but nonetheless their work vividly suggests the urban 
environment. Beneath the drip and tangle, the spot and 
dribble of Pollock’s Convergence one senses the vibrant 
rhythms of present-day America. De Kooning’s Gotham News 
does not record a composite view of Manhattan, but rather 
gives the multitudinous reactions connected with life in this 
teeming, swarming city. The picture, like the city itself, seems 
to have no beginning, no boundaries, no end. It implies con- 
tinuous growth through dissolution. Very different but yet 
related is Franz Kline’s New York, in which one structural unit 
is so magnified as to symbolize a whole metropolis. By enlarg- 
ing an ideograph-like detail to monumental proportions he 
achieves a transformation in both appearance and meaning. 
Destined probably to be the most controversial American 
works at the Biennale, the canvases by Pollock, De Kooning 
and Kline seem intended less to be looked at than entered into. 
They envelop one with the same insistence as the city itself. 
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BORIS MARGO 
CITY LIGHTS, NEW YORK 
OIL, 1955. 


Lent by Betty Parsons Gallery, New York. 





NICOLAS CARONE 
MEMBER OF A CITY CAST #9 
ort, 1955. 


Lent by Stable Gallery, New York. 
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“py not think terrible things about me, Fanny. I am the 
unhappiest man in the world.” We were driving down 


with BY FANNY GANSO 


= Fifth Avenue. We had just left Baron’s Exclusive Nite Club in 
rawiigs rom Harlem where the unhappiest man in the world had narrowly 
escaped having his head battered with a whiskey bottle by the 

+ biggest Negro drummer in the world. Pascin had insisted on 

the author S playing the drum and had tried to ease the big musician out of 
his seat. There were some angry words, but before too much 

damage could be done we were all asked to leave. This was not 

° Montmartre. In the night clubs of Montmartre a drummer 

CO ection would have beamed with pleasure at seeing the familiar little 
figure come to the bandstand. Pascin would have taken the 

drumsticks, pounded away for a few moments pleased as a 

child, and then put his famous signature on the drum. 
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Pascin’s fame had not yet reached the clubs of Harlem, but 
he was well enough known in-New York art circles. Earlier that 
same evening I had been summoned to his studio “to help 
please with the preparation of a little cocktail party for a few 
friends and American art critics.” Pascin was anticipating an 
exhibition here, and this was to be not so much a preview as a 
gesture of cordiality. When I arrived he was already quite drunk. 
He greeted me in high spirits, became extremely talkative and 
for a time seemed to have forgotten completely the purpose of 
my visit. When I finally asked whether I might start preparing 
some hors d’oeuvres, he cheerfully announced that there was not 
a morsel of food in the house, only “red ink,” his favorite name 
for wine. “But we will go shopping, Fanny. We will buy lots of 
good things.” He threw a black coat around his neat, frail figure, 
put on a derby and wrapped a white silk scarf around his neck. 
The shopping expedition led to a fine delicatessen shop in the 
neighborhood. Pascin stood for a while taking serious inventory 
of the food and then commanded, with much authority, “Bring 
me the best pdté de foie gras you have.” The proprietress scanned 
the shelves and brought down two jars. Pascin merely glanced 
at the impressive gold labels and said, “You call this paté? I call 
this s---.” The bewildered woman tried again and Pascin re- 
sumed his comparisons. The lady was no longer amused and 
turned to me. I hastily selected a few boxes of crackers and with 
these basic purchases we left the store. At the next shop we had 
better luck with the paté, but Pascin was not to be stopped with 
that. “I want some caviar, too. Not the kind you sell for whores. 
I want real caviar. Fanny, you tell this lady that we are shopping 
for the best American art critics and we want first-class caviar.” 
Somehow the food was purchased with Pascin’s jovial mood un- 
impaired, and we ambled back to the studio. 

His parties were usually a huge success so long as he was not 
sober and could remain for a while a truant from the real condi- 
tions of life. He could then enliven any gathering. He made 
people laugh and joined in their laughter. He spoke little of his 
work, and no passionate ideas of art or life were projected. He 
was a born raconteur and his wit was purposeful; his verbal 
sketches of his models, his dealers, his colleagues were not only 
a means of entertainment for his audience, but a release for him- 
self as well. He could be deliberately bawdy but was at his best 
when with simple irony he tore down an established facade and 
revealed a novelty. His flashing perceptions of the people he 
described were very much akin to the deep intelligence of his 
work, and very often while he talked he would reach for a sheet 
of paper and start sketching—as naturally as breathing. He was 
thoroughly disarming. His guests adored him; and tonight the 
critics were amply impressed. The party was a success. 

Later Pascin suggested dining at an Italian restaurant in the 
Village. Most of the guests had departed, and there remained 
eight for dinner. He rarely dined alone. At the restaurant, while 
most of us ate, Pascin talked and drank. If there was any nos- 
talgia for Paris it was not apparent except when he mentioned 
Lucy. Then his face became momentarily sad. ‘She is beauti- 
ful,” he said, “but we fight an awful lot. She is mad at me now. 
I'll have to wait until she gets over it, then she’ll come here.” 
He called the waiter for more wine and soon regained his 
gaiety. Shortly after dinner and before the busy waiter had a 
chance to clear the table, Pascin took the salt shakers and put 
them in his pocket. We were all ready to leave. Pascin disap- 
peared for a few minutes and returned with his coat on, his arms 
close to his sides; he seemed to be carrying himself in a strained 
posture. We were walking up lower Fifth Avenue when sud- 
denly he opened his coat and revealed a shining carving knife. 
He had stolen it from the restaurant kitchen, He now raised it 
high, then shouldered it and paraded along singing a popular 
French tune. Of course we laughed but quickly got him into a 
cab. Then had followed Baron’s Exclusive Nite Club. It was 
now quite late, and the effects of the liquor had worn off. “I am 
the unhappiest man in the world,” Pascin repeated. 


A FEW MONTHS ago I read the biography of Dylan Thomas, 
and as each chapter unfolded, the events leading up to the 
tragic and untimely death of the poet took on an added signifi- 


Woodcut of Pascin by Emil Ganso 
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cance. So similar were the antics, so parallel the irresponsibili- 
ties, that for a while I thought I was reading about the last 
years of Pascin’s life. Pascin committed suicide in 1930 at the 
age of forty-five. Thomas died of acute alcoholism in 1953 at 
the age of thirty-nine. If the details differed, the rhythms of 
their lives were strangely alike. It was not only their excessive 
drinking, their restless preoccupation with many women, the 
continual squandering of money and useless dissipation of 
energy. Standing out above all this, in both cases, was the 
ceaseless urge toward self-destruction. Great blocks of their 
emotional lives could be painted in the same tones and the 
same forms. 

Pascin had many admirers among the younger artists. My 
husband, Emil Ganso, fairly worshipped him. Several years be- 
fore he met Pascin he had bought two of his figure lithographs, 
and when he was finally introduced to him he was overjoyed. 
We met Pascin in the fall of 1927. A warm friendship sprang 
up almost immediately, and until his departure the following 
year we saw him very often. Carl Zigrosser, the curator of prints 
and drawings at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, has written 
as follows in The Artist in America: “Then there was Ganso’s 
friendship with Pascin. It was more than a young painter’s ad- 
miration for a great painter—artistic influence and all that. 
There was a deep bond between them. Ganso loved that man 
like a father. He took care of him, looked after his welfare, 
urged him to work, kept him as much as possible from dissipa- 
tion. For Pascin was tired and disillusioned in his later years. 
He had lost faith in everything, in himself, in life, in art—and 
then the end came.” 

The early years of Pascin’s life, though shrouded in no mys- 
tery, rarely came up in his conversation. I never heard him 





mention his mother or talk about his childhood days. When he 
spoke about his father it was to tell some funny story of frus- 
trating his father’s attempts to have him pursue a business 
career. Pascin’s father was a grain merchant in Vidin, Bulgaria. 
Pascin was born in this old seaport on March 31, 1885. His 
mother was half Italian, half Serbian, his father a Spanish Jew. 
The painter’s original name was Julius Pincus; it took on the 
Gallic tone during his artistic career. As a youth he was a bril- 
liant scholar—so that his father had high hopes for him—but 
he was an equally accomplished draftsman. At sixteen, self- 
taught, he became a contributor to Germany’s best-known 
humorous magazine, Simplicissimus. His unusual gifts were 
apparent, and his drawings commanded immediate attention. 
They were usually sketches of people, most often women, so full 
of life, character and humor that they might have been the 
result of years of mature observation. His drawing was done in 
simple, active lines that seemed to serve a strong dual purpose; 
they expressed something known about his subject in the most 
literal manner, and at the same time they, revealed something 
unknown as well. His work already showed a personal stamp 
indicative of the future. Pascin would have left home for Ger- 
many at that time had not his age—and his father—prevented 
him. Neither of these could keep the young artist from discov- 
ering interests in the waterfront streets of his own home town. 
There he found exciting diversion and would not be seen at 
home for days. He often joined sailors and strange foreigners 
in their places of amusement and set the pattern for similar 
episodes in later periods of his life. Nevertheless Pascin soon 
left Vidin, went to Germany for a short stay, and in 1905 ar- 
rived in Paris. 

Paris was a natural home for him. He made friends easily, 
and artists, recognizing an authentic talent in their midst, wel- 
comed him warmly. He soon became a true Parisian, and for 
many years Paris held all he wanted. His work continued as it 
had in Vidin but with ever growing emphasis on the painting 
of the nude or partly nude figure. Though gradually the paint- 
ings took on a new refinement, there was no notable change in 
style. The currents of contemporary French and Italian inno- 
vations swirled around him, but he did not yield to these 
potent art forces. He was not so much interested in breeding 
new art forms as in giving a new valuation to what had already 
been said. In addition to his figure paintings and drawings 
Pascin did numerous watercolors, etchings and book illustra- 
tions. At that time the term “illustration” did not have the 
adverse connotations that are heaped on it today, and Pascin 
was recognized as a master in the genre. The themes for his 
books and etchings were chosen from life, folklore, Biblical 
stories and his own imagination. A sampling of his titles sug- 
gests the range: Susannah and the Elders, Cinderella, The 
Prodigal Son, Ein Sommer, The Broken Vase, Trois Petites 
Filles and Socrates. 


Pascin’s reputation continued to grow in Paris and began 
to spread abroad as well. He traveled a good deal but always 
came back to Paris. For years he lived at 36 Boulevard de Clichy 
in a building which had once housed another famous French- 
man, Toulouse-Lautrec. So closely is Pascin associated with 
Paris that although he became an American citizen during one 
of his stays in the United States, he is not often referred: to as 
an American artist. It was during his last visit to the United 
States that we met Pascin. At this time he was reaching the 
height of his career. New York’s foremost collectors were very 
much interested in his work, and important art dealers wooed 
him. Yet he appeared sad and disillusioned. He had his rooms 
heavily curtained in order to avoid daylight as long as possible, 
and he would try not to get up until it was time for his first 
drink. If there was a party planned he would cheer up, but 
when sober he was quiet and unhappy. Emil urged him to work. 
Drawing sessions were arranged, and during the months that 
followed some of Pascin’s finest work was produced—although 
Emil continued to receive notes like the following: ‘Dear 
Ganso, Please don’t wait for me today, Wednesday. I don’t feel 
well, cold and tired. I think I take a rest and keep away from 
the drinks. Will call on Thursday, Sincerely yours, Pascin.” 
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But Thursday night found Pascin merrily working on an un- 
commissioned figure painting on the walls of an East Fortieth 
Street bistro. It was a splendid painting, but the building was 
torn down shortly afterwards. Pascin, beginning to long for 
Paris again, left the States before he learned of the fate 
of his picture. 

We did not see him again until the following year, 1929, 
when we visited Paris and stayed about eight months. Pascin 
had not changed at all. He was a genial host and showed us 
the Paris he knew and loved. He mentioned an illness of the 
liver and said something about not being permitted to drink 
too much, but evening found us at the Closerie des Lilas, and 
we saw dawn from La Coupole. Yet his painting was now at its 
best, had achieved a radiance that set it apart. When we left 
Paris toward the end of that year Pascin talked about returning 
to the States for a large exhibition in 1930. We never saw 
him again. 

We did exchange letters for a while and received humorous 
accounts of his activities, but no hint of the coming tragedy. The 
letters sounded very much as usual: “My dear Ganso, I could 
as well write you in Deutsch but first of all I want Fanny to read 
my letter and then I have really to exercise a little English . . . 
I am since about two weeks in Portugal. I wrote Ernest a few 
details about this country concerning the lady’s of this part. 
Please ask him to read them to you as I don’t feel like repeating 
them again. Also details about lice .. . In your last letter you 
tell me to work and work. I am happily in condition to stand 
your sermons as I was sketching very much since I am here not 

continued on page 35 
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even troubled by the awful rainy weather . . . I am expecting 
Lucy day after tomorrow. She is very well and very gay. . . I 
finished Cendrillon. They say I made a not too bad job of it. . . 
Bernheim insists on making my exhibition at Knoedlers in 
February. So I will have to come over in a frightful storm. . . . 
Now good night Ganso. It’s getting late and I will go home. 
There are no Rue Blondel’s worth while in Porto. Nice, kind 
but very dull people, only the lousy ones are fun in this part. 
Kisses to the family, yours, Pascin.” 


H' NEVER returned to the States. We heard little from him in 
the weeks preceding his death on June 6, 1930. His suicide 
was a tremendous shock. All had seemed to be going so well. 
He had renewed his contract with Gaston Bernheim and had 
made new plans for his work. A friend-in Paris wrote: “Here 
are clippings about Pascin. It’s too terribly sad and incredible. 
The funeral was yesterday, hundreds of people of every sort 
walking behind him all weeping. We saw him last week. He 
did seem awfully depressed and hopeless but perhaps no more 
than often. I keep thinking that if you had been here he might 
not have done it. He had left Lucy again and seemed very 
much alone. He often said this winter, After all I was better 
with Ganso than anyone. He was seen at the Coupole Sunday 
night and said to someone he was paying his debts and was 
going away. They asked to New York and he said no, he hadn't 
decided where. It must have happened Monday. The concierge 
saw him come in at seven in the morning. Later in the morning 
a model knocked on his door and he answered through it that 
he was sick and didn’t want to be disturbed. Later that day he 
pinned a note on the door saying he would be back at eight 
o'clock in the evening. But it seems he never went out again. 
Wednesday Lucy who always kept track of him called us and 
asked if we had seen him. I think she thought he might have 
taken the boat to New York. Thursday she and Charlotte 
Yardelle went there and sent for a locksmith who opened the 
door. They saw Pascin’s hat in the studio but weren’t even 
alarmed. Lucy said, Oh, he wore his casquette. They didn’t 
even think of looking in the bedroom for some time. Finally 
Lucy opened the door. There she found him. He had been 
dead for some time. There will never be anyone like him 
again.” 

The legend has grown that Pascin practically lived in the 
brothels of Paris and did most of his work there. To deny that 
he was well acquainted with Rue Blondel would be to deny 
part of the substance of his most important contribution. But 
to say that his work was greatly inspired by harlots and strays 
is an oversimplification. It goes far beyond that. Unlike 
Toulouse-Lautrec, who drew his best creations from the dance 
halls of Paris, he found no May Miltons or Jane Avrils for 
his repertoire. His models were an unusual and _ varied 
assortment, and for the purpose of his work it hardly mattered 
who they were. There were no predominant types. They were 
tall and short, heavy and lean, debutantes and working girls, 
walking girls and housewives. A tireless draftsman, he produced 
magnificent sketches of groups of people. But his major theme, 
that of the great bulk of his paintings and drawings, is woman. 

If at the turn of the century Renoir set out to give a new 
earthiness to woman as an antidote to the vaporous unreality 
of the creatures painted across the Channel, Pascin later broad- 
ened the scope of the revolt. Feeling not quite satisfied about 
the innocent pink paint on Renoir’s figures, Pascin dealt an- 
other seemingly gentle but firm blow to tradition. It was as 
though he scraped away some of the wholesomeness of Renoir’s 
rosy-cheeked nudes and, in the most delicate fashion, as if 
not wishing to offend her, exposed another image of woman. 
Pascin’s women are all pictured more or less in some state of 
casual or unrestrained sensuality. Clothed or unclothed the 
figures emphasize this mood. The models are not painted in 
sunlit gardens but indoors, resting on a couch or reposing in 
an overstuffed chair. Pascin applied paint lightly, almost with 
an incidental touch, in uneven blends of soft-colored harmonies, 
and his canvases achieved a curious transparency. But it was the 
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drawing, somewhat abstracted, that primed the aura of seduc- 
tive charm with paramount skill. Often he made women look 
like children and children like women, and at times the most 
guileless cherub was depicted with a vague note of wantonness. 
Yet, so sensitive was the drawing, so beautiful the subtonal color 
effects, that mood and form were wholly reconciled. It would 
have been interesting to see what Pascin would have done with 
“Madame Charpentier and Her Children.” 

Many notable figure painters have been strongly attracted to 
Pascin’s work. They sensed the value of his contribution; it 
motivated a new look at surface realism. Collectors and mu- 
seums also paid heed to his work, and his reputation continued 
solid if not spectacular. Lately, however, there has occurred a 
particular resurgence of interest in Pascin’s work. Perhaps it is 
no accident that this renewed interest follows so closely the 
arrival of De Kooning’s controversial woman. It may be that 
we are asked to take a better look at Pascin’s work in order to 
be prepared for concepts of broader dimensions. The image 
of woman has been subject to drastic revision by twentieth- 
century artists, and Pascin, as one of the great, freed another 
impression of her human significance. 
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KARL SCHRAG: MOVEMENT ABOVE 
AND BELOW 


BY SUZANNE BURREY 


we “revolution” in art becomes a commercial necessity 
as well as a social asset, as it has in our times, we run the 
risk of underestimating those who are capable of a revelationary 
vision beneath a seemingly serene surface. Karl Schrag’s work, 
shown at the Kraushaar Gallery in April, epitomizes such a 
vision: its originality derives from its maker’s unusual response 
to nature. Eluding any ready classifications or crystallized 
means, his art invites a spirit which is at once daring, confront- 
ing the mysterious tensions of the elements, and innocent, with 
a sense of wonder, discovering inherent rhythms in the struc- 
ture of mountains, forests, seas and sickle moons. And, while 
these works require a more than ordinary “suspension of dis- 
belief” to enter into them, they also demand the dropping of 
any preconceived notions of the proprieties where media are 
concerned. (Every generation has them; for although we think 
ourselves emancipated in hanging old stockings and sacking 
on the walls of our museums, we are less appreciative than the 


Victorians were of the nuances of the graphic arts, and very 
stuffy about techniques, tending to place exaggerated premiums 
on oils and house paints and to set up false margins between 
gouache, watercolor, drawing—with a special province, and 
special promotion, reserved for prints.) 

Schrag, deservedly, has won renown in this last category; 
yet some of his most eloquent pictures are unshowable through 
official channels, combining ink with one or two color washes, 
as for instance, the lovely yellow, gray and black Movement 
Above and Below, for it does not catalogue either as drawing 
or watercolor. Some, full of light and in the lighter media, are 
also large in scale. Mountains, Colorado, (see color plate) is a 
gouache (on tan paperboard whose surface shows through as 
a binding element) and a full-sized painting, its stature height- 
ened further by the range of vitality, the interlocking masses 
and lofty layers of rock that it suggests. Strokes and colors have 
the dynamism of a controlled explosion, evoking the original 
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violence at the heart of the Rocky Mountains, a thrust barely 
arrested in this jewel-cut section. 

Schrag’s similar themes in oils, watercolor, india ink and 
prints are not redundant. On the contrary, because every 
working surface and method presents a different challenge, 
and because feeling and observation are edited of dross, the 
continual renewal through experimentation brings oblique dis- 
coveries in the interplay of lines and color planes. There is a 
marked reverence for the sparkle of transparent passages as 
distinct from those that are opaque. It happens sometimes 
that two pictures clash with each other, being unique and 
unrelated in their counterpoint of values—a golden light break- 
ing through a strong red dark in one, white light playing 
through black cross-hatching and pale washes in another. A 
superficial glance will note the remarkable range of brush- 
work, born not for bravura’s sake but out of the complexities 
of the subject, analyzed, refined, and arriving with a deceptive 
ease, thoughtful strokes that are also capable of an abstract 
pictorial existence in their own right: thick, dense and power- 
ful in the ink of Tall Pine; moderate, measured and selective 
in Clouds over the Sea; terse and penetrating in Bouquet 
against the Sea; softened and reticent in the oil portrait, Ilse. 
Schrag handles the brush on paper and canvas as sensitively 
and sometimes as nakedly as the course of the needle and burin 
on copper plate: “In each of my works I aim at expressiveness 
of such depth as I am able to reach and must therefore adapt 
my working methods (the use of line, the range of my colors— 
the medium itself) according to the spirit of each work.” The 
fact that there is no easy transference of means from one medi- 
um to another, only the family resemblance of a linear (though 
not always) approach and the qualities of a temperament that 
combines seriousness with levity, is evidence of how honestly 
Schrag has researched his métier. To ascertain the depth of 
his research and the measure of his development entails a 
more retrospective examination, going back even further than 
his arrival in the United States in 1938. For our earliest ex- 
periences lie like echoes in the mind, reverberant, unforgotten; 
and Schrag’s childhood drawings bear witness to an imagina- 
tion enchanted by fairy tales, by giants and demons and Frau 
Holler, by tilted hills, dense German woods, castles and star- 
charged heavens. 


ee where he was born in 1912, has a legend all its 
own, and also a castle. Situated in the province of Baden, 
near the arms of the Old Rhine and even closer to the Hardt- 
wald forest (‘““There you could ride your bike and never come 
to an end”), the town, founded in 1715, was named after 
Duke Karl Ludwig, who, it was said, grew tired on the hunt 
one day and took a nap. Fanned by the ladies of the court, he 
dreamed of a town built on that site, all its streets fan-shaped, 
leading up to his castle. Thus “Karl’s rest”—where Schrag, one 
of many thousands of Karls and the youngest of four boys born 
to an American mother and a German father, grew up through 
the first World War and the inflationary twenties, a boy who 
was often ill and drew a great many pictures in bed and, at 
school, acute caricatures of his frequently tyrannical teachers. 
The fact that his mother had been born in New York and 
spoke German with an accent (and the widespread prejudice 
in Western Europe against Americans) inclined Karl and his 
brothers sympathetically towards America and a world larger 
than the sleepy, bureaucratic town of Karlsruhe. His travels 
began at nineteen when he set out for Geneva to study at 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Although his parents were probably more liberal than most 
(his father was a lawyer and they retired to Switzerland in the 
early thirties), they had sought an official opinion before allow- 
ing their son to embark upon the hazards of the arts, calling 
in a long procession of experts to look over Karl’s work. These 
culminated in the renowned Professor Orlik, George Grosz’s 
teacher, a bearded, monocled, awesome figure whose pro- 
nouncements were read all over Germany. Karl’s brother, 
Paul, brought a portfolio to Orlik in Berlin. The professor, 
indifferent at first, declaring that in such difficult times he 
rarely encouraged anyone to become an artist, changed his 








tune when he finally looked at Karl’s drawings: “It would be 
a sin if this boy did not become an artist.” And he marked 
stars and comments on the backs of those he liked. 

Such statements reassure parents slightly, but they have little 
to do with a young man’s determined route. “La Bise,” Gene- 
va’s piercing winds from Mont Blanc, caused Schrag to miss 
classes at the conventional art school; nevertheless, in spite of 
illness, he won prizes in drawing. The harsh winter was a good 
excuse to leave for Paris, where, after a term of auditing, he 
was admitted to L’Ecole des Beaux Arts as an éléve de maitre 
under a kindly artist, Lucien Simon. 

Paris was significant much more “pour connaitre la vie” than 
for the endless sessions of drawing plaster noses, arms, torsos 
and the discus thrower of Myron. The ruthless hazing of the 
art students immediately challenged the timidity and the lofty 
conceptions of the twenty-year-old Schrag. He responded to 
their “wonderful vitality,” the spontaneous group singing 
and the anarchy of the students; he explored Left Bank dens 
and filled his room near the Eiffel Tower with studies of nudes 
—one entitled Oede (emptiness), her eyes full of vacant despair. 
There is an amusing sketch—a self-portrait in bed, “Karl est 
malade,’ which he hung on his door. Another, meticulously 
drawn and colored, shows him walking down a twisting street 
surrounded by loud café lights and the faces of tarts and stu- 
dents, his expression a combination of excitement, curiosity 
and disbelief. This was a confessional phase, expressed in two 
different directions: one, Germanic and literary with elaborate, 
allegorical compositions of witches, angels and devils; the 
other, from observation, figures of fat men, butchers, poor 
mothers and their babies, tramps. He must have admired 
Daumier. 

Like most art students, he shopped around among ateliers— 
the Grande Chaumiére, the Académie Ranson—and settled 
down longer to study under Charles Bissiére, an abstract paint- 
er of the old school and a friend of Braque. “He knew space, 
light and the relationships of colors.” Schrag also respected his 
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outspoken criticisms and profited by exercises, cubist in spirit, 
in analyzing the model, reducing the palette and translating 
all values in the fewest colors. One day, after he had been 
coming for a year, paying by the month as was the custom, 
Bissiére said, ““‘Why are you here? Go off and work by yourself 
and bring me in what you do from time to time.” 

Schrag had come to realize one can go only so far in any 
school, that eventually an artist has to face himself and work 
by himself. Soon after this impetus from Bissiére, he went to 
Brussels, where Paul was working, and lived near the woods of 
the city, sketching people on picnics, chatting on benches. He 
visited the museums, did a few portraits and painted from na- 
ture. These works are very attentive to the demands of reality, 
but the subjects are not individuated. They are types—of gross- 
ness, heartiness, or melancholy, in light and shade. There is a 
finesse in the hand of the artist that is not quite compatible 
with the Flemish spirit which he seeks to convey; there is a 
self-portrait with an elbow thrust forward and a serious, ro- 
mantic air. 

Again Paul showed his brother’s work to an influential per- 
son: Pierre-Louis Flouquet, who was in 1937 and still is Direc- 
tor of the Journal des Poétes. Flouquet arranged a show at the 
Galerie Arenberg, and Schrag, who hardly knew a soul in 
Brussels, with a gracious introduction by Flouquet in his an- 
nouncement, made an auspicious debut. It was a diverse and 
studious offering of paintings and drawings: portraits of him- 
self, three friends; an illustration for Crime and Punishment; 
a Way of the Cross; a park bench with people eating and tip- 
pling; a couple in a café—twenty-seven pictures, including still 
lifes and nudes. Flouquet wrote with unusual insight—and fore- 
sight—that though there were contradictions in these youthful 
works, Schrag showed himself to be an acute observer of every- 
day incidents, with a touch of drollery, and a spontaneous 
colorist, aware of drawing’s lyric possibilities. He predicted 
that Schrag would send back some significant message from 
America, for Karl was soon to embark. 


H: AND Paul (now a lawyer in New York) arrived in the 
summer of 1938, mostly for adventure but intending to 
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stay; through their mother and American relatives they felt an 
unbroken link. Here he began to do etchings, studying at the 
Art Students League under Harry Sternberg. He found etching 
“drawing’s sister art” and took to it naturally, showing in the 
Society of American Etchers Annual of 1939, and regularly 
thereafter. In 1941 he illustrated a book for Pierre Berés— 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Suicide Club—with eighteen 
aquatints, a limited edition of a hundred copies. Most of these 
small plates were of fashionable Victorian society. The men in 
their uniforms and silk hats and women in feathers have a 
veritable grace and charm, but they are outshone by the ele- 
ments: by the rain falling on a horsedrawn cab, by a porten- 
tous cloud reflecting the disturbance in a young man leaning 
over a ship’s rail. The illustrations are nicely suited to the 
story, and they also contain glimpses of things to come. Schrag 
meanwhile was carrying out ambitious paintings, large detailed 
works in a genre between social realism and symbolism. The 
influence of Reginald Marsh went no deeper than Breughel’s 
had in Brussels, and not as deep as Daumier’s in the somber 
youthful studies. The moon, which will take an active and con- 
vincing role one day (Storm at Night, for example, 1952), looks 
pasted on the sky in The Edge of the Town, filled with naked 
citizens in gaping houses; it was singled out by several review- 
ers at an exhibit of the Society of Independent Artists in 1943. 
His etchings and aquatints, expressionist studies of figures, 
dwelling on themes of sorrow, tragedy, persecution and solace, 
were compared to Kollwitz and widely exhibited. In painting 
there was a lull; dreary landscapes of Gloucester and Martha’s 
Vineyard are inhabited by old women and doldrum symbolism. 
One small oil, Cornfield, almost monochrome in dark green 
moonlight, is significant. There are palpable, though very sub- 
tle, signs of a rising breeze in this quiet little landscape. 


a in the fall of 1944, Schrag met Stanley William Hayter 
at the home of Joseph Breitenbach, a photographer who 
deliberately brought them together. Hayter’s dynamic dis- 
course on graphics and an invitation to join Atelier 17 con- 
sumed the evening and more (they stood an hour in the cold 
by the subway stop). Schrag’s printmaking flourished in the 
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extraordinary atmosphere of Atelier 17 during the war years 
in New York (an event that belongs in history, bringing 
together Miré, Chagall, etc.). While advancing in command 
of the engraver’s tools, he also profited by observing artists 
in all stages of development at the Atelier, by the exchange 
of ideas (“evenings of beer and talk were just as important’), 
and, gradually, there emerges a surer, more intimately pro- 
jected landscape. In painting—as if a curtain were rising on 
a whole new drama—he produced a dazzling work, a fusion 
of oils with ink lines, Rainstorm, in 1945. That same year he 
had a one-man print show at the Smithsonian Institution. 
His first one-man show at the Kraushaar Gallery in 1947 was 
given over to watercolors, all nature studies: Rocks and Pines, 
Forest Flowers, Snake in the Dunes, Tides, etc. Yves Tanguy, 
with whom he had become acquainted at the Atelier, wrote 
in a note: “...I hope to see you soon and to tell you again 
how much I like your painting—new for me and so far from 
all the ‘copycats.’” 

Many careful studies of water, during this exploratory time 
of the middle forties, established the basis of a new approach 
which he was feeling forth with the linear tools of etching 
and engraving and continual sketching. “In reality there are 
no lines in water, but its movement suggests lines, through 
which you get the feeling of layers leading off into distances. 
Water has no definite contours, but is made up of the con- 
tinuous interplay of rhythms and motion, whose relationships 
are always right—just as the highest wave looks always right.” 
From the idea of rhythms in water, he began to seek out 
rhythms in land formations and in clouds, in winds and tidal 
magnetism, in the atmosphere itself. Through three media 
on one plate, etching, engraving and aquatint, Rainclouds 
and Sea, 1948, integrates the agitation of water and atmosphere 
with a verve akin to Hayter’s, Schrag obviously having profited 
technically by their close association; but the vision of the in- 
terpenetration of the elements is entirely personal. Since then 
he has refined out some of the dazzling flourishes and analyzed 
the independent responsibilities of the singing lines. In in- 
stances where they dominate too strongly, it is more through 
their individual intensity than through mannerism. In a recent 
drawing, Tall Pine, he brings this sheer energy of line into its 
most critical focus; it marks a masterly arrival at simplicity. 
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Photograph of Karl Schrag by Hugh B. Johnston 


The milieu of Atelier 17 helped to release this energy, and 
the discipline of working on metal plates, where erasing is no 
mean trick, required the exercising of constant judgment, a 
knowledgeable hand—and also (printmaking has a way of do- 
ing this for many artists) it helped to crystallize an artistic di- 
rection which may come to even fuller fruition in other media. 
Schrag is one of the few who sees his prints through the presses 
(he owns two) and handles every detail by himself, printing an 
edition of twenty-five. In engraving he has a command of colors 
which are like the vein of some rare mineral, but never over- 
played. World of a Fish in four colors, yellow, blue, orange- 
red and green, employs overprinting, engraving (with deeply- 
bitten-out relief) and a color stencil, but first of all, it is a 
remarkable concept. Those lemon-colored fishy forms reveling 
in marvelous waters, reacting to one another and responding 
to the warmth of a bright orange sun, have a being, through 
strong relief, that stands out from the changeableness of time, 
tides and space. Seldom has the deployment of intaglio, with 
linear and flat abstract shapes, created such a convincing 
watery climate, such a delicate identification with a subject. 

When Hayter decided to go back to Paris in 1948, he was 
reluctant to close the Atelier. He asked Schrag to take over the 
directorship, which he did for a term, and then, because of 
previous commitments, passed the job on to Terry Haass and 
Harry Hoehn.* He taught graphics at Brooklyn College in 
1953-54, and now gives a course at Cooper Union. With his 





*Directing Atelier 17 was a full-time job. After Haass and Hoehn, 
Hayter sent James Kleege, an American artist then living in Paris; 
then Peter Grippe took over, followed by Leo Katz, who had no 
successor and who dismantled the presses and buried the school in 
the summer of 1955. 


BOUQUET AGAINST THE SEA 


“Above the never changing dark 
pinewoods there is a pale transpar- 
ent sky—but in between the somber 
green appears here and there foliage 
in brightly flaming colors. The sur- 
face of the ocean is ruffled by cool 
winds. They sing with hushed voices 
in the woods on the island, which 
lie in the sea like steppingstones 
for our eyes and our minds, and 
lead us into an endless unknown 
distance.” —Karl Schrag 


wife, Lise, and two children (Peter is a freshman at Harvard; 
Kathy is eight), he travels every summer, usually to Maine, 
breaking the pattern last year when they went to Colorado. 


E SKETCHES constantly both from memory and from life; 
his studio now is full of studies of the geranium (“such 
closed-in forms”) and of iris (“completely different, an open 
flower’). Sometimes he makes stenograms outdoors, but most 
of his finished work is done in the studio, separated by time 
and space from the scene that moved him; he is what might 
be called an impressionist of the “afterimage”: “What you 
carry away is often a very strong thing—not just spiritual or 
romantic but visual, a sense of the relationships of colors and 
forms which has a kind of eternal quality beyond the particular 
image in your memory. The difference between my way of 
working and that of the impressionists is that they were in- 
terested in analyzing what stood before their eyes, I, the inte- 
rior image.” His works are not merely an accurate simplifica- 
tion of nature, but an expression of what lies beneath the sur- 
face—something more complicated. One is conscious that he is 
supplying a dynamic interpretation, revealing a hidden image- 
ry—the plant forms beneath the water in World of a Fish, the 
landscape within a landscape in the tableau of the clouds in 
Clouds over the Sea. He is adding to the outer world a vivid 
inner landscape, and, above and beyond the vitality in each 
layer, is the achievement of a totality among them. These are 
not insights lightly arrived at, or passingly intuited. “I have 
found through my studies of cloud and rock formations that 
they have more similarities than differences; it is the same with 
water and land. The more I work and the more I think about 
art, the more I become convinced that the world of feeling, 
like the world of nature, is not vague and without structure.” 
It has almost become a cliché, the similarity to Japanese art 
that has been noted in Schrag’s, his “studies of Oriental paint- 
ing.” He admires Eastern art, but has made no particular study 
of it or of Buddhist philosophies. The kinship (and there is 
certainly a partial resemblance) exists in the approach—regard- 
ing nature as germane and vital in every aspect, the use of line 
to convey essential movements, both actual and imagined—and 
even more in the method, the unceasing practice of the hand 
and the continual refinement of the faculties. Like the Orien- 
tal artist, Schrag may make dozens of drawings of a subject 
(there were at least twenty studies for Bouquet against the Sea) 
until the moment arrives when he knows it by heart and one 
comes that is not just good, but transcendent. Thus his is not 
an even route. But the possibilities are of the highest order, 
and Schrag has the hazards in clear perspective: “All artists 
who have a touch of mysticism, even the great ones like Blake, 
run the risk of a kind of storytelling, of not dealing with the 
elements of art—the plastic elements of form, space and color. 
That's why it is important to maintain a constant exchange 
with nature herself, who is never banal and always inexhaust- 
ible.” 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY LEO STEINBERG 


Fritz Glarner and Philip Guston 


among “Twelve Americans” 


at the Museum of Modern Art 


FRITZ GLARNER: Relational Painting, 74; 
collection of Mrs. Armand P. Bartos, Jr. 


URVES are too emotional, said Mondrian, and banished them 
from his art. This was some years ago, but in Fritz Glarner’s 
work, now showing at the Museum of Modern Art, the sen- 
tence is still in force. Ruled by the doctrines of de Stijl, the 
world of Glarner is one of absolute, unbending rectilinearity. 
Consider now what manner of judgment this is—that curves 
are emotional. Mondrian could not have arrived at it from a 
consideration of their essence a priori; the proposition had to 
be empirical, generalized from the emotional effect which 
certain curves of his acquaintance had on him. Curves were 
weighed in their typical contexts and found guilty by association. 
Now suppose we apply an equally empirical test to straight 
lines; our enquiry will lead to the following findings: that a 
straight edge on a wooden surface indicates lumber, or furni- 
ture, but never a tree; that a straight line limiting a flow of 
water defines an embankment or canal, never a river; that an 











assembly of fishes composing a flat plane betrays, not a fresh 
haul, but a new-opened can of sardines. A straight line, then, 
is the mark of human purpose, human cunning, enterprise, 
success. And it is a fine example of unconscious human self- 
congratulation that the word “straight” has, in our language, 
all the connotations of superior virtue. 

I would have liked to think that in China the word for 
straight might exist without implying trueness and rectitude. 
The old Chinese had such belief in the superior wisdom of 
nature, in the superior beauty of organic, ever-changing curves, 
in the superior strength of the yielding, pliant and adaptive 
bend, I wished to think that their vocabulary would reflect a 
different, more pantheistic ethic. 

But alas, China has let me down. According to Giles’ Dic- 
tionary, the word chih, which means straight, means also up- 
right and honest. For which information my grudging thanks 
are due to Mr. Alan Priest of the Metropolitan Museum. 

I hope this point about the rectilinear as a sign of human 
craft is not dismissed as abstruse theorizing. But lest it is, 
let me invoke Paul Bunyan, the mighty logger. Paul, you re- 
member, had sworn that he would tame the Whistling River— 
“or bust a gallus tryin’.” And tame it he did, by freezing it 
and then yanking it straight to take out the kinks. This from 
the folksiest mythmongers of America’s backwoods is proof 
enough. And I propose to use their insight as an index to one 
meaning level in the work of Glarner. 

Glarner’s work is of the kind that makes one highly con- 
scious of his process. A Glarner painting is a puzzle solved, 
with the rules slightly varied in each play. In the recent Rela- 
tional Painting, 74, the.painter has set himself to manipulate 
and fit together some two hundred units, all quadrilateral 
with one side slanted at 15°. But the shape occurs in infinite 
mutations; no two may be identical, their proportions ranging 
from the squat and square to the short narrow strip. The func- 
tion of these last is slightly ambiguous: they seem too thin to 
qualify as areas and never come independently of the plane 
whose edge they enforce. Yet areas they are, since, by the rules 
of the game, nothing but area is admissible. Then again, these 
smallest units almost dispense with the slant margin, not being 
large enough to become deviant; i.e., the irregularity of the 
oblique is the price which a shape pays for being too aggres- 
sively expansive, or else it is the freedom which only size can 
command. For the acute diagonal is that factor of unrest by 
which Glarner attempts to animate his geometry. Nor is it to 
be taken lightly, and only those who once have violated a 
religious code will appreciate the Glarnerian obliquity in its 
perfect defiance. In the dogmatics of de Stijl, that slant is 15° 
of heresy—as the artist knows; but, says he, “the slant or 
oblique which I have introduced in my painting . . . liberates 
the form.” 

You must look to the colors to see orthodoxy restored. These 
are laid on according to the absolutes imposed by de Stijl: 
the primary red, yellow, blue; the antipodal non-colors black 
and white, and three intermediate grays. In this picture the 
rules require a strict inverse correlation between color value 
and size. By a principle of compensation, the larger the area, 
the lighter its tone. Thus each of the units has a sort of equiva- 
lence, and the result—in this case the solution of a very tricky 
problem—is an equitable uniformity, a society of shapes where- 
in each is held in a balance of fitting relations. 

Line, in Glarner’s work, can hardly be detached as a sepa- 
rate value; yet its conduct too obeys definite rules. It must of 
course move straight, looking, like Orpheus in the abode of 
the dead, neither to right nor left, no matter how sharp or 
distracting the impingements of abutting shapes. Only when 
another edge finally blocks its path may it turn at right angles. 

As to the total pattern, there is a faint sense of a central 
vortex and a hint of spiraling rotation. But such motion is 
given in its fossil stage, as if it might once have existed, before 
the present freezing and arrest. 

There are other solved problems in this work—like the shal- 
low advance and recession conveyed by the various colors. But 
further analysis would only confirm the bewildering complexity 
of Glarner’s chosen assignment and the fine workmanship im- 








plied in its solution. It is perhaps not irrelevant to recall that 
the artist hails from Switzerland, the land where small-scale 
precision industry was brought to perfection. 

But it was in Naples that he received his early training as a 
painter, and in Paris, where he joined the Abstraction-Creation 
group of the 1930's, that he came under the spell of that move- 
ment which was called Neoplasticism by Van Doesburg, Mor- 
phoplasticism by Mondrian, and has passed into history as 
de Stijl, the movement which claimed that perfect purity and 
universal states were expressible in the absolute polarities of 
color and the alleged “neutrals” of rigid verticals and hori- 
zontals. 

Glarner himself makes no such claims for his work—which is 
as well, for they were never easy to maintain. Why the rectan- 
gle should be a shape more universal than the triangle or the 
egg never became compellingly clear; nor in what sense the 
coveted “appearance of a machine or a technical product” 
(Mondrian) could at the same time approach some transcen- 
dental absolute; nor why submission to the elements of Euclid 
should make art more autonomous than submission to any 
other extraneous discipline; nor why the ruled precision of 
Mondrian’s lines should be more purely painting than a stroke 
of Titian’s—or of luck; nor why it should be logical to permit 
intermediate grays but disallow intermediate angles. Many of 
Mondrian’s paintings seem to me marvelous despite his pre- 
tentious mystique—at any rate they have a suddenness of pres- 
ence which is unforgettable. And except for superficial simi- 
larity of means, they seem to me to differ radically from the 
work of Glarner. 

Where Mondrian presents the disembodied abstract of a 
momentary equilibrium, Glarner creates a concrete jig-saw of 
specific shapes in tenon-and-mortise or some similar contact. 
Where Mondrian makes radiant open spaces that draw us like 
the potent emptiness of a Sung painting, Glarner presents a 
tight-clenched and excluding surface. Where Mondrian dis- 
encumbers us of body and lets us assume whatever size we want 
to be, a Glarner, if one tries to enter it at all, makes one feel 
very confined and reduced. And lastly, Mondrian achieves 
simplicity where Glarner labors with the intricate. 

Therefore, in the work of Glarner, I feel justified in dis- 
counting his resemblance to de Stijl and to ask what one ought 
to ask of any abstract painting—what its content is.* 

And this takes me back to my beginning and the significa- 
tion of straight lines. A Glarner is a world of straight-yanked 
commodities and standardized items.** And to reduce a world 
to packaged rectangles is not to achieve symbols of universality, 
but to manipulate an abstract image of mechanical production 
methods, where the history of every form is not a life but a 
process of fabrication. 

But perhaps this applies only to the component shapes with- 
in a Glarner painting. What of the whole? Here surely is a 
wizard complexity which passes beyond the immediate reassur- 
ance of deliberate purpose. 

There seems to be a contradiction here. And yet, not so, for 
there exists in our experience a prototypical form which 
bridges the gap: I mean the city. . 

It is in the great modern city that the man-made, the rec- 
tilinear, the devised, goes beyond any power of man to will or 
comprehend. In the city alone, the man-made -overgrows the 
conscious purpose to restore for man a jungle of cross purposes 
which are not his.*** 





*The reverse of this position has been held for so long that it is— 
to borrow a topical hint from another sphere—time for a change. 





**Having straightened the offending stream, Paul Bunyan finds 
that “all the miles and miles of extra river that used to be in the 
kinks are running wild out on the prairie. So . . . he sends a crew 
to camp to bring his big cross-cut saw and a lot of baling wire. He 
saws the river into nine-mile lengths and the men roll it up like 
linoleum and tie it with baling wire. Some say he used these later 
when he logged off the desert, rolling out as many lengths as he 
needed to float his logs.” 


***That the city rather than some “universal appearance” is rele- 
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I do not mean, of course, that Glarner paints city plans. 
Nothing so primitive as a grid will you find on his canvas. I 
suggest rather that a kinesthetic memory of city routine, the 
motor pattern of rush-hour scurries, furnishes the obscure sub- 
strate of his image. It is the city with its jagged pulse first-on- 
the-left-third-on-the-right-to-the-nearest-downtown-intersection; 
with its clustered ziggurats, its lower levels, shuttles, escalators, 
elevators, abrupt stoppages and sharp turns at the turn of the 
corridor; it is the city which jerks our course into an angular 
staccato beat; the city space which is flat and two-dimensional 
since, compared with its area, the drop from top story to base- 
ment is but the thickness of a film; the city with its ever 
changing grain and density, where every block is similar but 
no two are the same, if only because we experience them at 
differential paces; it is the city which, like Glarner’s painting, 
keeps us small, running the maze; which offers an equivalent 
to Glarner’s strident, heartless gaiety; and which, above all, 
keeps its citizens almost perpetually excluded, to walk an end- 
less gauntlet of cold shoulders made up of anonymous exteri- 
or corners and planes. 

Thus what I find in Glarner’s painting is a high-styled for- 
malization of the urban rhythm. It is idealized and even beau- 
tiful. But I find no place in it to which my eye will cling; no 
line in it so moves that it and I could swing along together. 
The picture, like a sterile beauty, is everyman’s exile. 


PHILIP GUSTON is in every respect the extreme opposite. 

While Glarner’s public elegance is quick, brash and efh- 
cient, a Guston is slow, pondered, and hauled up from un- 
speakable depths of privacy. A Glarner picture is all exter- 
nality, display; Guston’s abstractions are exposures of nerve- 
threaded flesh. It is as if the hollow of man’s body—scarred 
and stained with sin and hunger, pain and nicotine—were 
flattened like an unrolled cylinder and clothes-pinned to the 
sky. 

You remember those early lines of Eliot which used to be so 
disturbing in their brain-straining leap: 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 

Like a patient etherised upon a table... 
Guston’s new image is equally recondite. 

Guston has journeyed a long way in search of his‘center. By 
the mid-1940's he had evolved—from profound inner conviction 
and wide practice and study—a personal style; behind him lay 
the Martial Memory of 1941, If This Be Not I of 1944-45, and 
the Night Children of 1945, wherein the space-form equation 
of cubism had been finally assimilated to become integral with 
his own symbolic imagery. These paintings, in their strength 
of structure, their subtlety of color, and the melancholy of their 
childhood themes, remain among the masterworks of American 
art. 

Thereafter, Guston’s work became freer in handling, his 
figure drawing more emancipated from anatomical norms and 
more pliant to his own pictorial and expressive ends; depth 
was progressively reduced as each portion of space closed in on 
the surface; and the symbolism became ever more cryptic and 
private. In Guston’s spiritual growth, the whole evolution of 
modern art seemed to be recapitulated. And it was still a per- 
sonal compulsion that moved him, in the early fifties, to cross 
the threshold of abstraction. He had reached it on foot, pacing 
out every inch of the way. 

His earliest work in the present Museum show is an untitled 
abstract Painting, dated 1952. In general disposition it faintly 
echoes the firm structure of his figurative work. But everything 
here is sensitized and softened; the tender touches of the brush 
are barely afloat; color has the weight of hushed odors; the 
picture is the afterimage of a flower garden fading on the in- 


footnote continued from page 43 

vant even to Mondrian, is suggested by some of his titles, like New 
York City and Trafalgar Square. Did he realize that his real theme 
was not the eternal but the very now? The preoccupation with 
near-abstract city-scapes is foreshadowed in Pissarro’s Paris scenes. 










side of closed lids. 

And now the painter seems to reverse the direction of his 
sight; his in-turned eye probes deepening reserves of incom- 
municable self-recognition. His canvases expand in size even 
as they focus more narrowly. 

Two themes—those of Whatness and Whereness—dominate 
all his last paintings. The What is given by the color and the 
slow motion of its track. A narrow range of shades of red 
heaves back and forth between pale rose and scarlet. Color of 
blood; not of blood spilled or smeared, but still investing the 
live tissue, lying bare here like a universe expanded from a 
surgeon’s cut. And then—in brutal confrontation with these 
membrane pinks and glutted reds—the streaks of gray, color of 
ashes, of fasting, of old age and privation. 

The red-gray forms the central interlock. Within it, and all 
around, almost unnoticeable, are wandering planetary touches 
of orange, azure and celadon, giving the paint surface an un- 
predictable depth and vibration. Then an ebbing away to- 
wards the edges where the cold, nacreous surface is haunted by 
a graying purple, still strangely organic, like the color of 
chilled human skin. 

The other theme of his paintings is that of localizing what 
is going on. Yes, the red proclaims itself clearly enough, but 
the gray drifts and swims in the tissue, and you seek it—or 
rather its precise relation to the more organic hues—like a 
doctor tapping, trying to locate a pain. At the same time, it is 
the grays which function as a defining element, give a more 
intellectual statement to the space, and, by setting off the reds, 
bestow on them a sort of self-realization. The blind, red win- 
dowless organic interiority gains self-awareness by virtue of the 
foreign body, the intruding gray. The gray pain, the gray 
hunger, twining with red-roaring guts, becomes the agent of 
awakening awareness—I am in pain, therefore I am. 

But I would not give the impression that these paintings are 
mere cries of pathological distress. Far from it. For their last 
effect—when the initial shudder over these thick smears has 
passed—is a remote and radiant joy, the very quality, in fact, 
which again and again tempts one to locate these worlds of 
entrails in the sky. In their slow, tempered breathing there is 
not a shred of conflict, and no violence. The intrusive grays 
are linked and latched to the organic fiber, the two sustain 
each other like a warp and weft; the grays, for all their other- 
ness, become a necessary and a welcome presence, and the pic- 
ture smiles with ashes in the mouth. 

A feature which sets Guston off most clearly from other New 
York abstractionists is the slow pace of his pictures. We are 
accustomed to paintings whose elements move at the speed of 
more than human energies. But in a Guston the brush is drawn 
hither and back like a sleeper’s breath. 

Its effect on the observer is to slow down his own visual 
operations—not in fact, not in the way a moving assembly line 
determines a pieceworker’s speed—but in imagination, turning 
us momentarily into contemplatives and thereby giving us a 
fleeting consciousness of a disused capacity in ourselves. 

One of the means by which Guston’s new paintings impose 
a slower tempo of perception is compositional. In Beggar’s Joys 
(1954-55) the red-gray nucleus propagates itself over the canvas 
by a comparatively simple process of radiation. In The Room 
of the same year, no such clear principle of structure is per- 
ceptible. And in Bronze (1955) the uncertainty of placement 
with respect to the picture limits is pushed to a new extreme. 
Sensation is intense, but diffused like a nervous inflammation. 
The sense of center is abandoned; what is left is a weary drag 
from the left to the right. Composition, at this point, is fur- 
thest removed from any reliance on structuring clues. Every 
tried picture-building device seems eliminated, as though the 
artist were determined to avoid whatever has been known to 
make paintings successfully. One is reminded of Cézanne’s im- 
patient dismissal of master examples: ‘““They were making pic- 
tures, and I am attempting a piece of nature.” 

To arrive at these works the artist has gone the hard road of 
relinquishment. His latest image is the end-stage of a slow fare- 
well to externals, to those mediating screens of knowledge that 
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shield his center from himself. The somewhat blatant melan- 
choly of his early figure compositions is left far behind. But 
this new serenity, in anguish which one faintly suspects, is ex- 
pressed in terms no longer of translatable communication—like 
that smile of Buddha which is said to have founded a school. 


[At this writing the exhibition of ‘““Twelve Americans” at the 
Modern Museum is not yet installed. Next month I hope to 
discuss the show as a whole, which, besides Glarner and Guston, 
includes: Ernest Briggs, James Brooks, Sam Francis, Raoul 
Hague, Grace Hartigan, Franz Kline, Ibram Lassaw, Seymour 
Lipton, José de Rivera, and Larry Rivers.] 


PHILIP GUSTON: Beggar’s Joys; 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Castelli. 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


American painting from 1850 to 1950... a rarely noted aspect of Prendergast’s work in his 


monotypes . . . distinguished portraits . 
tortion in the paintings of Father Pieck .. . 


A SURVEY of American painting from 1850 


to 1950 seems a large order, yet the cur- 
rent exhibition at the James Graham Gallery, 
by selection of high spots in the hundred- 
year span, offers a satisfying representation. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the early 
artists, who, through study and residence in 
Paris, came under the influence of impres- 
sionism. Although they seldom used the high 
notes of palette or the juxtaposed color of 
the luminists, they presented a new ideology 
of fused light and color and evanescence of 
forms in atmospheric depths. Yet the majority 
of them retained much of the discipline of 
their training in the Paris ateliers, in which 
“probity of line” was still insisted upon. 
These American impressionists plainly did 
not form a school; each painter interpreted 
luminism in an individual idiom. A land- 
scape by Theodore Robinson, done while he 
was still working under the egis of his teach- 
er and friend Monet, is a play of pale lights 
and shadows that contrasts with the figure 
piece he afterwards painted in America, the 
latter revealing the robust and original han- 
dling he finally developed. Alden Weir’s wood- 
land scene, with its quivering light subtly 
penetrating the modulated notes of greens, is 
a poetic naturalism that synthesizes the char- 
acter of place. Twachtman’s Niagara ably sus- 
tains the grandiose theme, but reveals little 
of this artist’s usual translucence of color in 
delicate nuances of diffused light. Hassam 
passed through many phases; the Village 
Scene shown here, in its coruscating light and 
color, is one of his decidedly felicitous can- 
vases. Martin Heade’s Florida Sunset, its re- 
fulgence filling the canvas, is a sort of apothe- 
osis of a fleeting moment. There are also 
many paintings by artists still working in 
the “tradition,” presenting solid forms built 
up of fluent bodily planes and defined by 
distinct contours. Among the outstanding 
items are a brilliant flower piece by Glackens, 
an orientalized decorative canvas by John La 
Farge, and a number of Everett Shinn’s figure 
pieces, rhythmic in design, enhanced by rich 
color patterns and skillful incidences of radi- 
ance. (James Graham Gallery, June.) 

* 7 * 


Monotypes by Maurice Prendergast, at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, present a rarely shown 
facet of his work. One realizes how this com- 
bination of painiing and print would appeal 
to Prendergast, who was an expert craftsman 
and succeeded in producing both tapestry and 


. . Blatas’ revelatory drawings . . . 


the austere dis- 


mosaic. These monotypes, like his oils and 
watercolors, are impressionistic, but show de- 
viations from his other work that give them 
special qualities. One divergence is the tonal 
harmonies of skillfully adjusted low notes, in- 
stead of the usual wide color gamut. Occa- 
sionally, however, his familiar use of a varie- 
gated palette brings a plangent contrast of 
rich greens and reds, as in the figure plate 
Red Cape. In these works movement is often 
more pronounced than in his canvases, where 
a sense of vibration is secured by placing one 
tint over another, but where the lines of 
standing figures or actual processions seem 
static. Moreover, in his paintings Prendergast 
subordinated figures to their environment, 
leaving faces completely blank so as to en- 
hance the decorative motif. In the greater 
number of the monotypes there is distinct 
definition of facial expression. Venice stimu- 
lated him to greater intensity of palette. An 
echo of this influence is felt in Fiesta, with 
its lambent illuminations striking through 
the dark scene. It is of interest to note that 
he executed a mosaic on the same theme, but 
completely different in design. On this mo- 
saic, lanterns like glowing red balloons punc- 
tuate the darkness in fluttering movements. 
In Venice, also, Prendergast came in contact 
with the art of the East, which he greatly 
admired, absorbing enough of its qualities to 
invest a plate of a Boston scene with an ori- 
ental character. Moreover, Schoolday, with its 
gaily-clad figures seated at intervals on an 
emerald sward, immediately suggests a Per- 
sian miniature. The monotypes are never 
merely flat-patterned design; they present 
deep recessions through carefully organized 
spatial relations, line and color planes func- 
tioning in a harmonious unity. (Kraushaar 
Galleries, May 7-31.) 
* * + 

An anniversary exhibition at Portraits, Inc., 
marks the organization’s fifteen years of acti- 
vity with a distinguished showing of more 
than fifty portraits. One marvels again at the 
artist’s power to penetrate the human mask 
and reveal the innate personality. The ac- 
cents of tones, forms, colors, on which a work 
of art depends, determine the objective record 
of portraiture, but its real value lies in its 
sensitive perception of inner motivation. In 
this exhibition the many successful masculine 
portraits imply that artists have been able to 
surmount the difficulties of men’s conven- 
tional attire in giving a sense of weight and 


Arbit Blatas: PIERRE BONNARD: at Fine Arts Associates. 
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mass to forms and a flexibility of bodily pose. 
Even the figures enveloped in academic and 
ecclesiastical robes do not depend upon them 
for incisive portrayals of intrinsic character. 
On the distaff side, decorative costumes, the 
beauty of flesh textures and the charm of 
graceful gesture have not been allowed to in- 
fringe on the summing - of personality in 
soundness of structure and plasticity of form. 
It is impossible to give any satisfactory listing 
from so large a number of excellent paint- 
ings, but a few may be cited as examples of 
high accomplishment. Such a limited choice 
would include President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, by Lester Benton; Mr. Emerson Tut- 
tle, by Eugene Speicher; Colonel Arthur Fox, 
by Dmitri Romanovsky; Mr. James V. Forres- 
tal, by Albert Murray. In the feminine con- 
tingent are Mary Peters Bolton, by Hananiah 
Harai; Miss Patricia McDade, by Soss Melik; 
Mrs. Edmund K. Trent, by Louise Alston; 
Mrs. Jackson Burke, by Marcia Silvette. The 
many delightful portraits of children must be 
omitted, but one canvas cannot be neglected 
—a conversation piece, The Roosevelt Family 
at Oyster Bay, by John Koch. In this paint- 
ing the elaboration of detail of a handsome 
interior is subdued to a setting for a colorful 
group of figures, forming a rhythmic cadence 
under a play of broken light planes. It is a 
brilliant achievement, just missing virtuosity 
by a hair’s breadth. (Portraits, Inc., May 9-29.) 
. * * 


Brush drawings in ink by Arbit Blatas, at 
the Fine Arts Associates, include many por- 
traits of famous French artists which are not 
only deft seizures of physical appearance, but 
also revelations of personality. With appar- 
ently casual, broad brush strokes, the artist 
places figures in the picture space with origi- 
nality and great felicity. The indication of 
studio interiors as settings for many of the 
portraits is never insistent, but subordinated 
to the unity and continuity of forms. More- 
over, the figures are often set starkly against 
amorphous black areas. The plastic contour 
lines seem to emphasize the conformity of 
bodily gesture with inner life. There are no 
niggling trifles to disturb totality of impres- 
sion; rather each detail adds its just quota 
of relevance to the whole picture. Maillol is 
shown as the Greek peasant that indeed he 
was; the mysterious Picasso’s features are 
dimmed by heavy shadow; the poise of the 
head on heavy shoulders is characteristic both 
of Léger’s sturdy Norman origin and of his 
invincible ambition to succeed in his calling. 
Occasionally the drawings are carried out on 
colored paper, their untouched areas afford- 
ing vivacity to the portraiture, as in the ani- 
mated presentation of Segovia. Blatas’ power 
of visualization and his gift of plastic imagi- 
nation are apparent in all these drawings. 
The Paris scenes—outdoor cafés, circuses, in- 
teriors—enclose such an ambiance of French 
life that they are poignantly nostalgic. (Fine 
Arts Associates, May 14-June 2.) 

* * * 


Father Philip Pieck’s paintings, at Con- 
temporary Arts, are subjective interpretations 
of visual experience rather than literal repre- 
sentation; the recording eye and the mental 
vision form vivid translations. When war 
forced him from his mission in the Philippine 
jungles, he found himself terrified at the 
tumultuous life of our cities. An early canvas 
included in this exhibition, shows an emptv 
street, in which he could not bring himself 
to place its teeming life. Later he became 
partially reconciled to the perfervid tempo of 
city life, and his paintings show groups in 
parks and city streets, the figures slightly dis- 
torted, as though to answer some inner com- 
pulsion of their significance. Often they are 
placed against such a deep, indefinite reces- 
sion of horizon that it seems the picture might 
be continuing beyond the frame. While there 
is a certain austerity in these figure delinea- 
tions, they take on animation through the 
beauty of the color planes, chiefly in tender 
blues and pinks. Paint is drawn so thinly over 
the canvases that they resemble watercolors, 
yet achieve solidity of form and validity of 
spatial existence. (Contemporary Arts, May 
28-June 15.) 
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From the Metropolitan Museum show of German drawings: left, J. H. Schoenfeld: rrio; right, Lucas Cranach the Younger: PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS 


ELIZABETH OF SAXONY. 


German Drawings: To the one hundred and 
fifty-three drawings which represented the first 
loan exhibition of the new government of Ger- 
many and which were shown last fall in the 
National Gallery in Washington, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum has added significant works from 
its own collections and those of the Cloisters. 
as well as items from the private collections of 
Robert Lehman and the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, to present a generous view of seven cen- 
turies of German drawing. Ranging from the 
fourteenth-century drawing The Virgin Being 
Taught by St. Anne, with its attendant angels 
garbed in peacock feathers, to the stark and 
sombre Self-Portrait (1927) of Kaethe Kollwitz, 
the exhibition is strongest in its sixteenth-cen- 
tury masters, including twenty-four drawings by 
Diirer and a number of works by equally well- 
known artists of the period: Altdorfer, Griine- 
wald, the elder and younger Cranach and Hol- 
bein. Of the less familiar draftsmen of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, periods 
when Italy, and particularly Rome, seemed to 
exert its greatest appeal for northern artists 
(Schoenfeld, Cosmas and Egid Asam were active 
there; Liss died in Venice, Elsheimer, Carstens 
and Angelica Kauffman in Rome), there are 
several notable examples: Schoenfeld’s elegant 
Trio, Elsheimer’s Landscape with a Caravan of 
Mules and Angelica Kauffman’s Portrait of a 
Woman among them. These, combined with 
numerous works from the ninetenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, provide a generous survey. Given 
the excellence and range of the works selected, 
this view of Germany’s linear expression presents 
itself as one of the more impressive exhibitions 
of the year. (Metropolitan Museum, May 10 
June 10.)—J.R.M. 


Whitney Annual: If in its earlier years the 
Whitney Annual might have been thought of as 
a declaration of independence in a climate of 
suspicion, it can now more probably be charac- 
terized as an annual report on the state of the 
nation.This year’s show of sculpture, drawing 
and watercolor is the largest annual the Whitney 
has yet held, including two hundred and twenty- 
six works; and like the installation of oil paint- 
ings earlier in the season, it obviously presents 
some difficulties for the reviewer. Where, in pre- 
vious years, a predominance of work in abstract 
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styles might have led him to predict a significant 
trend, today such a trend would only indicate 
an existing condition that isn’t news to anyone. 
And where, previously, he could hope to mention 
a safe majority of the artists represented, now he 
can only scratch the surface. His obvious re- 
course, given that situation, will be to mention 
a number of the works that he found interesting: 
Theodore Roszak’s Thistle in the Dream, a work 
in steel with the perfect but complicated sym- 
metry of a Rorschach ink blot that has been 
projected into space; Richard Stankiewicz’s, two 
round and rusted caps caught in a frightening 
orbital embrace and entitled We Two Are So 
Alike; and Louise Nevelson’s dark assemblage of 
wooden shapes, Black Majesty. These are espe- 
cially notable among the sculptures. With eighty- 
cight watercolors to choose from, one might sin- 
gle out Autumn Rain in the Wood as being one 
of the best Burchfields to be seen and note also 


Beatrice Feinstein’s Quiet Moment and Edward 
Millman’s Plant Totem. This reviewer would 
also point out as being effective Hans Hofmann’s 
Black and Red, a field of pure white with its 
few black gashes and splattered drops of blood- 
red suggesting not only the scene but the victim 
of a crime. When it comes to the drawings, 
mention should be made of the delicacy of 
Bernard Perlin’s silverpoint, Nude Back, Abra- 
ham Rattner’s dark Figure, in pen and ink, and 
Helen Marshall’s study for Fencers Resting. 
(Whitney Museum, April 18-June 10.)—J.R.M. 


Brach, Goldberg, Goodnough, Mitchell: In 
a guest exhibition this gallery has again captured 
“New Talents” at just the moment when their 
stars have ascended. On the whole the exhibi- 
tion, which consists of ten paintings by four ar- 
tists, looks bright, fresh (indeed, the paint is 
hardly dry) and full of American art’s most 








Bernice Feinstein: QUIET MOMENT; at the Whitney. 
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notable and ever-present quality—vitality. Joan 
Mitchell, who has had four one-man shows in 
the U. S. as well as work in the most important 
group shows here in the last few years, particu- 
larly exemplifies these qualities. She builds her 
large canvases with short, energetic strokes; her 
brush marks out lines of force, and each is itself 
a form. However, although these strokes have in 
each painting a locus, they never quite relate 
into one unified image. Each thrust seems too 
individual to fall into meaningful relation with 
the others. Robert Goodnough, another fre- 
quent exhibitor with four one-man shows to his 
credit, also constructs his paintings with rela- 
tively small shapes. His pictures, especially the 
red, white and black Mambo—in which small 
patches of color, exactly placed and held to- 
gether with curving black lines—are ordered with 
great intelligence. But his brush strokes are dry, 
uniform and anonymous, more like small bits of 
colored paper than strokes of paint; everything 
in his pictures depends on color values. In the 
paintings of Michael Goldberg, who came to the 
attention of New Yorkers just this year in two 
important group shows, the size of the forms 
and slashes of paint are more integrally related 
to the large canvases. Dividing his canvases into 
large, irregular areas, he creates a unified com- 
positional scheme—and a single image. But the 
color here is jarring and all of the same value. 
And the paint lies heavy and inert in almost 
uniform layers, without sufficient evidence of 
that mysterious intercession of the artist’s hand 
which makes paint on canvas a painting. It is 
unfortunate that Paul Brach, the exception of 
this group in that he has been known hereto- 
fore only through exhibition in avant-garde 
groups, has not been introduced by better ex- 
amples of his work. His three paintings seem 
notably eclectic; whereas the other three painters 
are also unmistakably in the midst of the New 
York School and embody certain of its manner- 
isms, they have assimilated them or have used 
the devices for their own expression. Brach 
places the familiar temperamental brush strokes 
of contrasting hues of abstract expressionism 
over an unrelated misty, Matta-esque ground. 
However, it must be said that the imagery of 
his paintings, resembling that of birds in .light, 
is distinctively his own and one which he has 
heen developing for years. Brach is not alone, 
moreover, in being represented by less than top- 
caliber work; in fact it is only in the case of 
Robert Goodnough’s Mambo that the artist has 
been represented to his best advantage. (Janis, 
April 30-May 19.)—B.B. 


Ernst Barlach: Given the nature of his life, 
his sense of the earthy triumph of the spirit of 
man, one wants to admire Barlach’s work. Read- 











ing of the desecrations and removals ot his 
work by the Nazis—some three thousand copies 
of his book of drawings confiscated and destroyed 
by the Gestapo in 1936, the Guestrow Angel 
removed by the state in 1937, the relief on the 
Hamburg Memorial obliterated by official order 
in 1938—reading of these among a catalogue of 
similar defeats and insults which plagued his 
last years (even the notice of his death in 1938 
came under official supervision and was ordered 
not to exceed ten lines), one hopes to appre- 
ciate in his work and in its restoration the spirit 
of an art that triumphs over politics. 

In the recent double exhibition of his work, 
occupying two galleries, there was much to ad- 
mire and much that should have confirmed one’s 
hopes: the integrity of the workmanship, the 
spare honesty of the approach, the visual sim- 
plicity and force of his figure, particularly in 
his sculpture. In Pregnant Girl, The Fiddler, or 
the bronze Avenger with its vigor, its audacity, 
almost—the figure poised like an avenging angel 
but its right foot pressed securely against the 
earth—one encountered, as in most of his work, 
that forthright dignity which Barlach conferred 
upon the human figure. And in his graphic 
work, in his illustrations for poems and plays, 
one notes how well these worked as media for 
his essential humanity, the themes ranging from 
the misery of The Deserted or The Outcasts to 
the triumph of Schiller’s Ode to Joy. 

But despite this evidence in his favor, despite 
the range and strength of his sympathies, one 
feels that Barlach somehow misses the stature of 
greatness. His world tends toward the anony- 
mous. His figures, though they achieve stature 
and dignity, seem the projection of some abstract 
humanity, promoting the myth of sameness. If 
one believes that common misfortunes and com- 
mon aspirations do not make all men alike, that 
they serve only to bind together individual dif- 
ferences which remain intact; if one believes that 
there are no common heroes, but only particular 
heroes who represent common aspirations, one 
is likely to feel that Barlach’s achievement, how- 
ever noble, falls short of the real possibilities 
and the equally real improbabilities that define 
the human condition. (Sculpture and drawings 
at Borgenicht; graphics at Weyhe; May 7-26.) 

—J.R.M. 


New Talent in the U. S. A.: To the plethora 
of exhibitions heralding “recent directions,” 
“forecasting the future” and “discovering” our 
young and even younger artists, add “New 
Talent in the U. S. A.” Now for the third time 
the magazine Art in America (in co-operation 
with the American Federation of Arts, which 
will circulate the exhibition) has devoted a fea- 
ture article and sponsored an exhibition of new 
talent. Following their usual procedure, they 


chose a committee to recommend American art- 
ists who were “young, gifted and little known” 
(i.e., outside their own locales). A final commit- 
tee then voted on these recommendations, se- 
lecting twenty-four painters, six sculptors and 
six printmakers who each sent one work for 
exhibition. This final committee, headed by 
Katharine Kuh, included H. Harvard Arnason, 
A. Everett Austin, Jr., John I. H. Baur, Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., Dwight Kirsch, Jermayne Mac 
Agy, Dorothy C. Miller, James T. Soby, Gordon 
Washburn, Frederick S. Wight and Carl Zigros- 
ser. With the exception of Corrado Marca-Relli 
—who won the 1954 Logan Medal and Pur- 
chase Prize in Chicago and has shown in na- 
tional and international exhibitions in Utica 
and Pittsburgh as well as several one-man shows 
in New York over the last decade—the criterion 
“little known nationally” has been followed. The 
“new talent” displayed in this exhibition is 
another matter. There are several excellent, even 
new and startling works in this show, but from 
the majority one might conclude that our art 
experts prefer pallid revisions of the past to the 
more “jarring” experience of genuine new tal- 
ent; more than half of the works are dull re- 
flections of their historical sources. They range 
from Flemish wood panels in modern dress of 
Cornelis Rutenberg’s Bonnie to a muffled ver- 
sion of the surrealist images of Tanguy and 
Matta in Gerald W. McLaughlin’s The Orator 
and the Ladies. On the basis of another large 
part of the exhibition, one could also conclude 
that our experts prefer, to the technically inexpert 
work of youthful exuberance, the “perfectly 
made” art of repetitive technical effects, devised 
with mechanical procedures. Paradoxically, the 
best piece here is Richard Stankiewicz’ Secretary 
(which came to the attention of New Yorkers in 
last year’s Stable Annual), constructed of what 
were once actual mechanical parts; but this is 
an esthetic “machine” to stir the psyche. With a 
rusted typewriter stuck into the torso of the 
tank-body (where a foetus would be carried), 
and the frantic gestures of the iron-rod arms 
and legs, it is a terrible portrait of today’s white- 
collar girl—a very human comment on human 
affairs. (And moreover, this Secretary is a per- 
fect, up-to-date illustration of pure Bergsonian 
humor.) Other outstanding works are Robert An- 
drew Parker’s softer watercolor portrait, of a 
Woman Wearing a Green Hat, Rosemary Beck’s 
remarkable harmony of rich earth colors, Paint- 
ing No. 2, Marca-Relli’s canvas collage, Seated 
Figure, Easton Pribble’s abstract Pine Woods, 
and the prints of Leonard Baskin, Lee Chesney 
and Harold Paris. These seven works provide 
some reason to expect that neither our “new 
talent” nor the taste of our tastemakers is en- 
tirely hopeless. (Martha Jackson, May 16-June 
30.)—B.B. 


Left, Robert Goodnough: FicuREs; at Sidney Janis. 


Below, Ernst Barlach: THE AVENGER, bronze; at Grace Borgenicht. 








IN THE GALLERIES 


Outdoor Sculpture Show: 48 West 10th Street 
probably has the only enchanted garden in New 
York at the moment, for it is fantastically ani- 
mated by the works of some dozen prominent 
sculptors. In the exciting juxtapositions of these 
pieces against trees, earth, plants, and brick walls, 
the installation has the flavor of a scene from Alice 
in Wonderland. Presiding in the center is David 
Hare’s Thirsty Man, a delicious visual pun, half 
man and half water-pump. Continuing, one dis- 
covers some of Stankiewicz’s rusting hobgoblins 
hiding in the underbrush, or his amusing Escape 
Idea, a relief of locks and chains. Then, too, there 
is Nevelson’s Eternal Victory, a bold, black, wood- 
en latticework, strikingly silhouetted against a 
white brick wall, or Sidney Geist’s towering Stand- 
ard No. 2, like some brightly painted reconstruct- 
ible children’s toy. To seek out further corners, 
one may come upon Simkhovitch’s own Falcou, 
a handsome, egg-like head, abandoned in the 
leaves; Lipton’s Earth Mother, a strident, spiky 
totem; Lu Duble’s Organic Form, an ambiguous 
creature whose protuberances suggest both claws 
and human limbs; Sidney Gordin’s elegant recti- 
linear constructions, one of which seems to vie 
with adjacent nature in its sense of promised 
growth and expansion: Edgar Negret’s clean-cut 
Mask and Magic Apparatus, red, blue and black 
objects of ritualistic potency; and, in a far corner, 
James Rosati’s compact Owl, which radiates a 
hushed presence. And should one venture back 
into the house, one is rewarded with other works 
of Nevelson, a De Rivera relief, and some delight- 
fully animated and doodle-like drawings of Las- 
saw. In all, this is a thoroughly delectable expe- 
rience. (Helena Simkhovitch, 48 W. 10th St., May 
14-June 30.)—R.R. 


Jean-Paul Riopelle: The artist exhibits work 
in three media, each with its own theme. His 
watercolors refer to slim ivy stems and leaves— 
perhaps an undersea variety—seen through hazes 
of spattered color; the gouaches, larger and 
painted with more verve, are all named Eskimo 
Mask, a credible point of departure for these 
whirling splashes of paint loosely organized 
around a central axis just at the center of the 
paper (the mouth of an actual mask is its cen- 
ter and feathers come out from the edges). 
Riopelle’s oils are as different from his gouaches 
as the gouaches are from the watercolors; with 
the increase in density of each successive medium 







































































Nicolas-Raymond de la Fage: SHEET OF SKETCHES; at Este Gallery. 


there is an increase in the size of each form and 
stroke (these are largely contiguous) and in the 
purity of color. But the most startling change is 
in the oils as compared to his former work in 
this medium. Whereas his enormous canvases 
previously had an all-over pattern of interweav- 
ing knifed and dripped colors, an entire universe, 
now they look like maps of a very small city 
with black and white intersections near the cen- 
ter of the canvas and the outlying areas in green, 
blue, or red. Not that a diminishment in breadth 
of the “idea” is important in itself, but here it 
seems to relate directly to the diminishment in 
the quality of Riopelle’s paintings, as Patrick 
Heron remarks in this issue (see page 12), re- 
viewing Riopelle’s small retrospective at Gimpel 
Fils. When Riopelle was first shown in this 
country in the Guggenheim Museum’s “Younger 
European Painters” exhibition in December, 
1953, he seemed to be the only painter in Europe 
who had directly departed from Pollock’s paint- 
ing with a new and individual vision. In fact, 
Riopelle seemed to promise a uniting of the 
American's freedom and excitement with Euro- 
pean “painterliness” (Riopelle, a young Cana- 


Left to right: Seymour Lipton, EARTH MOTHER; at center, David Hare, THIRSTY MAN; Louise 
Nevelson, ETERNAL victorRY; Richard Stankiewicz, URCHIN; James Rosati, FIGURE; Sidney Geist, 
ADJUSTABLE FORMS; at Outdoor Sculpture Show. 








dian who took up residence in Paris, seemed 
uniquely to act as this “bridge’’) , but his work 
since that time has not lived up to expectations. 
The only quality of his paintings that seems to 
have gained from his experience is the color, 
which has moved from the chalky quality of his 
earlier work to a startling brilliant luminosity, 
making his entire canvases glow. (This is espe- 
cially surprising as Riopelle uses a palette knife 
heavy with pigment to build his canvases and 
the “European” acknowledged sensitivity of 
touch does not come into play.) In any event, it 
has only been three years since he first appeared 
in New York, hardly time to discuss seriously 
“earlier” or “later” work. But some comparison 
of this sort is inevitable for a painter who has 
exhibited three times in three years, a rather ex- 
cessive frequency for a young painter whose tal- 
ents have obviously not matured, a frequency 
which in Riopelle’s case was not to the advantage 
of the artist. (Matisse, May 8-31.)—B.B. 


Master Drawings from Five Centuries: An 
excellent show, from which one might pick any 
number of favorites: Agostino Carracci’s Three 
Musicians, with its quivering, vaporous line, 
Mary Cassatt’s delicate pencil sketch, Two Fig- 
ures, William Van de Velde’s precisely detailed 
Boats in a Harbor, or Pavel Tchelitchev’s crayon 
drawing, Lady with a Hat, in its soft modeling 
surprisingly like a Pissarro study. Equally fine 
works were on view by Fabritius, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Piranesi, Guardi and Constantin Guys. 
(Este, May 7-31.—J.R.M. 


Rose Albers: A young German painter, show- 
ing here for the fourth time, reveals a dreamy, 
romantic temperament refined through a prism 
of clarity in execution. A student of Fuchs and 
the late Willie Baumeister in her native Stutt- 
gart, Miss Albers’ work is related more to Fein- 
inger’s than to her instructors’, but her images 
and, even more important, her. palette are her 
own. Choosing for the most part the natural 
world as her subject, she depicts the most geo- 
metric realistic objects, such as her light-drenched 
Boats, in which triangular, flag-like sails are 
seen through shafts of light with hue and color 
values shifting in rhythmical patterns over the 
canvas. In her best work, however, the realistic 
references are at a minimum. In Evening, for in- 
stance, only an orange moon (and one dim fig- 
ure) intrudes in the dark and light contrasts of 
vertical shadows and shafts of light. Thin washes 
of paint (these paintings must have proceeded 
from numerous sketches) define angular, but 
not sharp-edged divisions of the canvas. And 
Miss Albers is always conscious of the color and 
texture of her canvas and uses it with great skill 
to create subtle tactile values. It will be interest- 
ing to watch the artistic career of this gifted, 
twenty-four-year-old painter who has already 
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embarked on refining her statement of a unique 
vision. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, June 9-28.)—B.B. 


German Painting: A selective group of water- 
colors and oils represents the well-known names 
associated with the beginnings of modern art in 
Germany. Jawlensky is featured with his Still 
Life with Chinese Vase, its thick, short strokes 
of paint reminiscent of Monticelli’s manner, and 
with his more expressionistic Head in rose, yel- 
low-brown and purple. Among several Klee 
watercolors, his Angel, the sprightly figure car- 
rying a tray of tea-things, is especially notable. 
Representative works by Nolde, Marc, Kandin- 
sky, Beckmann and others complete a varied and 
generally excellent show. (New Gallery, May 7- 
June 2.)—J.R.M. 


Hartley, Rattner, Knaths: An exhibition of 
work from the early 1940’s by these artists fea- 
tured some abrupt comparisons. Rattner’s Flower 
Girls of 1942, with its Picassoid figures and 
fresh spring greens, was strikingly juxtaposed 
against the more crowded imagery, the fiery and 
stained-glass richness of his colors in works like 
Gothic Enflamed or Some of Them of a year 
later. Karl Knaths’ fanciful and lively abstrac- 
tions, full of ubiquitous circles, crosses and 
stripes, seemed more than a decade away from 
the representational abstractions by which we now 
know him. But the highlight of the exhibition, 
for admirers of Marsden Hartley at least, was 
the ten vigorous and firm drawings of the Maine 
scene executed in 1940 and 1941. (Rosenberg, 
April 30-May 26.)—J.R.M. 


Leon Golub: This young Chicago painter, now 
having his third one-man exhibition in New 
York, unlike most of his contemporaries is less 
involved with the new concepts of the physicists 
than he is with the “discoveries” of Freud. His 
paintings are about the unconscious, the brute 
part of man’s nature; he expresses themes of 
birth, death and the legends of the half human, 
half animal sphinx with, in some cases, a sur- 
prising conviction. The exhibition as a whole, 
however, has an experimental look, as he has 
borrowed extensively from the art of diverse 
cultures. In some paintings he uses the color 
juxtapositions of the German expressionists, in 
others (which are usually more successful) the 
forms of the primitive predominate; sometimes, 
as in Sphinx No. 2, there are such unhappy com- 
binations as the Pollock drip and the curlicues 
of Assyrian ritual art. Golub’s researches, how- 
ever, never descend to plagiarism. He has an au- 
thentic vision, but seems unsure how best to con- 
vey it. This exhibition does nevertheless show a 
development, especially in technical skill. And 
in his best work here, such as the dark, splendid 
Parturition, he successfully integrates psycholog- 
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Tarascan MATRIMONIAL COUPLE; at André Emmerich. 







Edward Giobbi: THE picnic; at Alan Gallery. 


ical and plastic expression. In this picture, a 
grotesque black-brown ape-woman, whose body 
consists almost entirely of exaggerated sexual 
elements, is placed frontally against the smolder- 
ing orange-red picture plane, her simian hands 
and feet blocking out large rectangles in the 
four corners of the canvas. Paintings of this 
caliber show that Golub is an artist to be reck- 
oned with. (Feigl, May 22-June 6.)—B.B. 


Pre-Columbian and Modern: The juxtaposi- 
tion of Pre-Columbian sculptures and modern 
paintings results in a handsomely installed ex- 
hibition. A variety of pieces, including some fine 
Tarascan groups and a Totonac “smiling” head, 
seen with paintings by Vlaminck, De Chirico, 
Ensor and John Levee, point up the compati- 
bility of works of art separated by centuries. In 
some instances, the ancient works demonstrate 
the eclectic nature of contemporary styles: a 
rounded, barbed incense burner from Kolima 
has the look of something fresh from Picasso's 
studio, and the decorative polychroming on a 
Tarascan Matrimonial Couple, placed next to 
an elegant Dufy watercolor, asserts itself as hav- 
ing been “modern” even before the modern be- 
gan. (Emmerich, May 14-June 15.)—J.R.M. 


Elaine de Kooning: With titles like Out! and 
Play! with the strident color and the bravura 
brushwork, one might think of these oils as is- 
suing from the exclamatory style of painting. 
Many of them, like Out! a large, predominantly 
yellow and orange performance, derive from 
critical moments in baseball and_ basketball 
games, the recognizable scene attacked by paint. 
Thus, in Out! the umpire becomes a smear of 
black and the confusion at base, an explosion of 
muddied whites. Her method of painting is 
perhaps more traceable in the series of large por- 
traits which make up half of the exhibition. A 
fairly academic drawing of the subject appears 
to be drawn in first with thin paint. Then the 
image is attacked by bold swipes of mixed color, 
the image in itself at times partially fulfilled, 
and at others, left in its initial stage as draw- 
ing. (Stable, April 23-May 21.)—J.R.M. 


Eugene Berman: Berman presents here a small 
selection of his décor and costumes for Cosi fan 
tutte, which were commissioned for the Decem- 
ber inauguration of the new Piccola Scala in 
Milan, but which were used for the opening of 
the celebration of Mozart’s 200th anniversarv in 
January of this vear. The décor and costume 
sketches, rendered in charming, gay colors, do 
capture the ‘lighthearted, ornate charm of Mo- 
zart’s music, if thev do not reflect the strict, un- 
derlying counterpoint and the subtle parody of 
Ponte’s and Mozart’s masterpiece. Indeed, even 
the foliage designs for one scene take on the con- 


volutions of the baroque which the musician is 
acknowledged to embody. A series of lithograph 
portraits of Mozart himself are also included 
here and, I think, are the outstanding feature of 
this exhibition, as if the closer presence of the 
musical genius had inspired Berman to surpass 
himself. (Knoedler, May 14-June 1.)—B.B. 


Alan Gallery: Six young painters present an ex- 
hibition of work of surprising maturity and 
finish. Rex Clawson shows three caseins and 
gouaches of detailed, elaborated forms sharply 
profiled against smooth neutral background. 
Giobbi, who had a print show last month in 
New York, displays a rare sense of color, 
especially in his Miré-like oil, Picnic, in which 
muted yellow and green shapes are set on 
a flaming red-orange ground. William Stipe, a 
Chicago artist who recently won second prize 
in the Illinois Artists Annual at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, presents three oils, witty 
visual puns described with precise, clean-edged 
forms. William Georgenes exhibits three oils in 
which the primary interest is luminous color 
juxtapositions. Bruce Conner, the youngest art- 
ist here, is represented by two collages and two 
paintings which also give a collage effect. Both 
his pasted paper and cloth and his heavily work- 
ed paint surfaces have the appearance of old 
walls in elegant decay. Varujan Boghosian, the 
one sculptor here, shows two plaster figures. His 
Death, a lumpy, grotesque figure, is mysteriously 
painted in a beautiful glowing blue. (Alan, May 
1l-June 16.)—B.B. 


Takai: Showing in the United States for the 
first time, the work of this Japanese painter 
presents a world of delicately colored percep- 
tions: evocations of nature or reminiscences of 
Japanese landscapes, abstracted into flat, vaguely 
natural shapes with tasteful and sometimes quite 
beautiful modulations of color. Two of his more 
striking oils are the large, horizontal, landscape- 
like composition in pale yellows, browns and 
grays, and the slender vertical composition, his 
remembrance of a summer rain, in which a band 
of soft pearly gray and a few rounded shapes 
in muted browns, greens and purples combine 
to produce a mood of freshness and solitude. 
(Collectors, June 3-16.) —J.R.M. 


I. Rice Pereira: Miss Pereira, with a cascade 
of words in her ‘“Foreward,” tries hard to 
convince us that she and her paintings are in- 
volved in a mystical experience, that she indeed 
is the student of the paintings themselves, that 
they speak to her “of essences which I ardently 
transcribe into language. It is a school of devout 
discipline and learning—as step by step one trav- 
els the unknown paths of life’s mysteries; inquir- 
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Georgia O’Keeffe: RAM’S SKULL WITH BROWN LEAVES; at Downtown Gallery. 


ing into the heart of being; extracting the con- 
cealed essences within the essence of man.” This 
is a fancy notion, but not one descriptive of 
their relationship to the work they were doing, 
which would slip from the pen of St. Augustine, 
St. Gertrude, St. Teresa or St. John of the Cross. 
Of similar glimpses into the unknown, they were 
content to speak quite simply, even, at times, 
were hard pressed to speak at all. Miss Pereira’s 
paintings, when they speak without written ac- 
companiment, issue quite prosaic statements; the 
colors change, the complications change; but 
from one painting to the next, the formula re- 
mains much the same. Frequently, as in Heart of 
Light and Shell of Space, they are quite pleas- 
ant works, and one takes them as individual 
statements in the context of a great many other 
individual statements that are being made in 
painting today. (Wellons, May 7-May 30.)—J.R.M. 


Dean Carter: In his bronze sculptures, most no- 
tably in the somewhat complex, crouching fig- 
ure, Mediterranean, and in the seated Roman 
Boy, Carter appears at his best. The figures, 
though stylized, have a certain visual roughness 
of texture and a kind of earthy grace which one 
feels the lack of in the slippery, elongated 
forms of such figures as St. Agnes (boxwood). 
A number of the smaller pieces, Climbing Girl, 
Boy on a Gate, have considerable charm. (The 
Contemporaries, May 7-31.)—J.R.M. 


Spring, 1956: A varied exhibition of American 
painting ranging from the trompe-l’oeil realism 
of Harnett’s Mergenser Duck, through the rich 
green, yellow, and brown configurations of Ar- 
thur Dove’s Dancing Tree to the desert glare 
of Georgia O’Keeffe’s Ram’s Skull and Brown 
Leaves. Works by Sheeler, Marin, Karfiol, Davis, 
Shahn and others contribute to a highly effective 
show which includes the gallery’s regular artists 
as well as some of its recent purchases. (Down- 
town, May 29-June 30.)—J.R.M. 


Tension and Symmetry: Robert Conover’s oil, 
The Tree Branch, with its slightly arched forms, 
its fresh whites, blues, greens and blacks, is one 
of the outstanding works in this exhibition of 
eleven painters showing in various media. Mal- 
colm Anderson’s Subway, a carbon-pencil draw- 
ing of effectively patterned light and shadowed 


rectangles, Dorothy Koppelman’s Sardines, a 
small but boldly handled still life, and Gerson 
Lieber’s Quarry, a vigorously abstracted land- 
scape in browns, reds and blues, are also note- 
worthy. Works by William Christopher, Regina 
Dienes, Chaim Koppelman, Paul Lett, K. C. 
Rowland, Rolph Scarlett and Barbara Cohen 
complete a varied and interesting show. (Terrain, 
May 21-June 30.)—J.R.M. 


Ellsworth Kelly: A new and forceful painter, a 
young Bostonian who has recently returned to 
the United States after six years in Paris, comes 
on the New York scene with this exhibition. Al- 
though considerable changes have taken place in 
his paintings—many of which are mural-sized— 
and in his wood constructions during these years, 
Kelly's work nevertheless demonstrates a unity 
of approach and a serious concentration on re- 
lated formal problems. In his latest paintings, 
one form, either biomorphic or geometric, is 
placed on a canvas just large enough to hold it; 
the form, of black or pure color brought to its 
highest intensity, is sharply profiled against a 
bright, white ground, producing an image of ex- 
treme directness—with an impact which rever- 
berates long after the eye has left the painting. 
As his compositions are uncomplicated, and there 
is little emphasis on brushwork or texture, these 
paintings—like those of Malevitch and Arp— 
look deceptively simple; actually the artist’s 
images are refined, in sketches and studies, before 
the painting itself is begun. Kelly’s work re- 
flects precision and control; its directness—unlike 
that of today’s “action” painting—is the result 
of this refinement, rather than of a method of 
addressing the canvas. These paintings are con- 
cerned not with the last moment—the act of 
painting—but with the lasting moment of the 
image. (Parsons, May 21-June 15.)—B.B. 


Lawrence Woodman: This artist is the pro- 
prietor and chief exhibitor at Lilliput House, 
a gallery whose exhibition calendar tends to have 
a permanent rather than a changing look. It is 
a small gallery and is jammed to overflowing 
with Woodman’s paintings. The up show 
for May will unavoidably appear within an over- 
whelming framework of Woodman’s own paint- 
ings; and these are so striking and so good in 
their way that one inevitably feels compelled 
to dwell on them exclusively. What is on view 
at Lilliput is only a portion of some 27,000 
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paintings. Almost all of these are abstract, but 
they are abstract in a hundred different ways, 
and one finds among them, as if in embryo, the 
styles of more than a dozen major and minor 
painters of the modern period. To look at these 
paintings is to look at the simplest, readiest 
kind of metamorphosis. In several out of this 
enormous collection which are really good one 
finds an irrefutable proof of the expressiveness 
of abstract form. (Lilliput House through May.) 

—G.D. 


French and American: Two large, impressive 
Soulages stand out in the present exhibition, his 
9 October, ’55, and 29 October, ’55, which read 
like the closing in of night, the rich black bands 
of the first canvas consuming most of the area 
in the second, shutting off the deep browns, the 
chunks of yellow and gray light. Hare’s sculp- 
ture, Sun and Sea, though striking, is a little 
disappointingly chic. Lassaw and Ferber contri- 
bute effective pieces. Dubuffet’s painting, Finot 
Tintamarre, is one of his familiar ghoulish fig- 
ures covered with pink and brown lichen. Works 
by Baziotes, Hofmann and Mathieu complete 
the exhibition. (Kootz, June 3-13.)—J.R.M. 


Germaine Angenot: Quite generally, the most 
rewarding works in this exhibition of colorful 
oils were those which remained close to the in- 
spiration of Rousseau, as in the large, sunny still 
life, Bouquet, and of Matisse, as in The Listener. 
Within these boundaries, the simplicity with 
which the subject was handled and the vivacity 
of the color combined to make several successes 
—the landscape in rich reddish-browns and cool 
greens, Late Afternoon, and the bright still life 
of yellow lilies, Les Lys, most notable among 
them. Where the artist attempted an abstract 
and somewhat fanciful approach, as in Rose, the 
results seemed poor in comparison with her best 
efforts. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, April 30-May 
12.)—J.R.M. 


Rehn Group: Morris Kantor’s Figurama, with 
its subtle changes of texture and soft color, its 
grays, lilac purples and rose pinks, is one of the 
more ingratiating works in a highly varied exhi- 
bition of paintings and drawings by the gallery’s 
regular artists. Alexander Russo’s drawing, Plant 
Form, structured in black and white with cer- 
tainty and variety, and George Pickens’ loose, 
bright abstraction, Seaport, are also notable. 
Works by nineteen artists, among them Charles 
Burchfield, Arthur Schwieder, Gorman Powers 
and Virginia Cuthbert, (Rehn, 
May 21-June 30.)—J.R.M. 
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Martin Craig: WOMAN AT THE MIRROR; 
at Roko Gallery. 


New Talent at Roko: Among this spring’s burst 
of new talent shows one of the most comprehen- 
sive is the Roko Gallery’s, including works in 
sculpture, oil, watercolor and drawing by nearly 
fifty artists. From the range of sculpture, one 
notes particularly Abraham Schlemowitz’s Acro- 
bats, an inventive composition made from old 
keys, Martin Craig’s polychromed welded steel, 
Woman at the Mirror, a three-dimensional vari- 
ation on a theme from Picasso, and Joseph 
Messina’s subtle, polished bronze Crucifix. Mark 
Samenfeld contributes a neat and notable piece 
in his charcoal and pasted-paper drawing, Pay- 
sage trouvé, while John Chapman Lewis pre- 
sents an equally effective collage of red, yellow 
and blue pasted papers against a dull brown 
ground. Among a number of vigorous and good 
paintings, one is especially impressed with the 
warm, sunny awkwardness of Jean Cohen’s ab- 
stract Spring Landscape, the vigorous brushwork 
and intense color of Vera T. Clement's Red Still 
Life, and the earthy richness of Michael Wright's 
Landscape, as well as with works by Anthony 
Vaccaro, Edward Giobbi, Mary Schaier and 
Howard Kuh. Although it is a widely varied 
exhibition with a number of artists showing for 
the first time, the general competence of the 
work is commendably high. (Roko, May 29- 
July 3.)—J.R.M. 


Norske Grafikere II: A second exhibition of 
Norway’s graphic artists—the first was held in 
1951— includes the work of a number of those 
artists, like Eystein Sigurdson, Aarne Lindaas, or 
Jenny Roed, who created such a favorable im- 
pression on their first American showing, as well 
as works by several artists who are showing here 
for the first time. Among these examples of 
newer talents, in an exhibition which is notable 
for the quality of its craftsmanship, one might 
particularly mention Olaf Thrap Meyer’s darkly 
patterned soft-ground etching, River View, Gud- 
run Kongelf’s colorful lithograph, Abstraction, 
and Sverre Lura’s more conventional and richly 
worked etching, Cathedral. Following its New 
York showing, the exhibition will tour various 
art centers throughout the country. Running 
concurrently with the Norwegian graphics is a 
colorful exhibition of serigraphs by Edward Lan- 
don, the artist who is largely responsible for the 
introduction of Norwegian graphics to American 
viewers. Particularly notable, in this selection of 
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his latest work, are the vivid and Klee-like The 

Ferry Boat and the solidly designed Nomads in 

blues, grays and whites. (Meltzer, May 1-21.) 
—J.R.M. 


Artists in Two Media: Each of the gallery’s 
regular artists has contributed works in two 
media to create a lively exhibition of diverse 
talénts. Robert Conover’s two paintings on a 
similar theme, Tree Branch, an oil of vivid yel- 
lows and yellow-greens against a blue ground, 
cut by the black bole of the tree, and a less vi- 
brant though equally active watercolor, make a 
striking pair. Clinton Hill’s circular imagery re- 
curs both in his untitled oil and in his color 
woodcut, Articulate Ascension. Among other 
works in the exhibition, David Sawin’s untitled 
oil, a black night swarming about intense purple 
and orange forms, and Pat Adams’ watercolor, 
Spaces Which Occupy, with its subtle transitions 
of pale blues and purples, are particularly noted. 
Effective works by Lester Johnson, Vincent Lon- 
go, Gretna Campbell, John Sennhauser, Maurice 
Golubov, and Edmund Casarella complete the 
exhibition. (Zabriskie, May 1-31.)—J.R.M. 


Rehn Group: A varied exhibition of this gal- 
lery’s regular artists, to which have been added 
new-comers Ruth Gikow and Virginia Cuthbert, 
features two particularly noteworthy works: Gor- 
man Powers’ solidly painted and structured Gro- 
ton Reservoir, in rich dark tones streaked with 
a ruddy orange light, and George Picken’s biege 
and sunny brown vista seen through a confusion 
of branches, Sunken Forest, Fire Island. Paint- 
ings by Arthur Schwieder, Alexander Russo, Vin- 
cent Campanella and other gallery regulars com- 
plete the exhibition. (Rehn, April 16-May 12.) 

—J.R.M. 


Mel Silverman: Two years of study and travel 
in Italy and Spain have been a decided influ- 
ence on this young painter’s work. European 
themes and scenes provide the content for the 
oils and watercolors of his introductory exhibi- 
tion in New York, and in them he demonstrates 
an amazing skill for his twenty-four years. His 
stylistic interests range from Stefansdom, in 
which he experiments with Uccello-like perspec- 
tive lines, to A Sienese Facade, painted in the 
manner of Monet’s Rouen Cathedral. His major 
concerns are, however, expressionistic rendering 
of figures and architectural configurations. Some- 
times these are combined in one painting, but 
Silverman is at his best in the city scenes with- 
out figures or in those in which the figures are 
abstracted, functioning primarily as forms. He is 
most skillful in rendering domes and facades in 
the city scenes, with rich, heavy paint in ornate 
detail creating brilliant effects with contrasts of 


George Picken: SUNKEN FOREST—FIRE ISLAND; 
at Rehn Gallery. 
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Balcomb Greene: THE sTORM; at Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


tiny strokes of color with which he can make 
white paint into a gleaming silver and minute 
yellow brush strokes into gold. (Artists, May 26- 
June 16.)—B.B. 


Fact and Fantasy: Of several commendable 
paintings in this group, one would especially 
want to mention Angelo Ippolito’s Landscape 
#3, 1956, with its richly worked surface of dove 
gray, its few rectangles of white, mauve and blue 
massed at right of center and, here and there, 
thin glimpses of intense mottled color appearing 
at breaks in the surface. One would want to 
mention, as well, Ilse Getz’s Summer Day, the 
white cloudlike shape at top center and the 
small configurations—squares and circles of in- 
tense blue and yellow—moving out into the airy 
blue-whites that cover the canvas. Equally nota- 
ble are Cameron Booth’s Beach and Balcomb 
Greene’s The Storm. (B. Schaefer, May 28-Aug. 
24.)—J.R.M. 


Ezio Martinelli: The watercolor and ink car- 
toons for sculpture in this show have nothing 
diagrammatic about them; they are distinct ren- 
derings in themselves. Martinelli’s themes are 
from the mythologies of Greece and Babylonia; 
the large blue and sanguine Acteon, for instance, 
shows with .a kind of furious simultaneity the 
transformation of Acteon into a stag and the 
subsequent attack by his dogs. Human and ani- 
mal limbs are so inextricably combined that the 
appearance is one of conflict itself assuming form 
and generating violent waves of heat and energy. 
Inasmuch as the cartoons are based on widely 
different mythologies and yet produce the same 
effect again and again, one wonders if the myths 
are not just elegant settings for ideas which 
could as easily be situated elsewhere. (Willard, 
May 1-26.)—G.D. 


Lucia Autorino: Working from the cubist for- 
mula, addressing herself to land- and city-scapes 
in these vividly colored oils and watercolors, the 
artist unfortunately creates a maximum of acti- 
vity in many of them, without an ordering sense 
of the whole composition. There are, at times, 
as in The Love of the Land, Sea and Sky, at- 


tempts to tie the work together, but one’s im- 
pression is that they are random attempts and 
are only sporadically successful. A painting which 
acquits itself more readily on this score is the 
abstraction Early Hour on the Beach, in clean, 
clear blues, greens and purples. But here the ab- 
straction is more closely related to a sense of 
some specific scene. Others, like The Love of the 
Land, Sea and Sky, which appear to have had 
their inception in some generalized feeling about 
places, fail to achieve an essential coherence. 
(Duveen-Graham, May 22-June 16.)—J.R.M. 


Rollin Crampton: The nine large oils of this 
show are completely without subject, without 
symbolic or evocative shapes, and almost without 
visible brushstrokes. Their color range is small, 
consisting of shaded hues of blue, gray, and 
black, so quietly placed together upon the canvas 
as to give an almost monochromatic effect. One 
could speak meaningfully of these paintings by 
naming the things they are not; one could use 
them properly by hanging them in sophisticated 
apartments where they would bring quiet by cre- 
ating an honest void and would remain unshak- 
ably elegant in their lack of motivation. One 
feels, too, that this painter will not have suc- 
ceeded until he can say, like the non-writing 
poet of Cocteau’s Orpheus, “They respect me for 
my silence.” (Peridot, May 21-June 9.)—G.D. 


Viviano Group: For the gallery's closing exhi- 
bition of this season, Catherine Viviano has se- 
lected two works each by artists who regularly 
show in her gallery. The paintings and sculp- 
tures are necessarily small; while they may not 
represent the artists’ grandest efforts, they are 
indicative of what their best can be. Joseph Glas- 
co’s Leda, 1955, for instance, shows how apt his 
conception of human form can be when it fig- 
ures in a mythological setting, and the color of 
this painting, though more limited than that 
used in larger canvases, is no less rich. Cremo- 
nini's Houses of Ischia is saturated with the 
earth-implanted feeling for which his figures are 
known; Alan Davie’s #2, 1955, is a simpler vari- 
ation of a series of paintings seen in his recent 
show. There is an especially beautiful Beck 
mann, Riders at the Beach. It is delightful in 
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its color, pinks, purples, greens and 
expressive, in its painting, of the rider’s wild- 
ness as he u is mount through the surf. 
Also included, and with works as worthy within 
each artist’s oeuvre, are Afro, Birolli, Carlyle 
Brown, Mirko, Fausto Pirandello, Kay Sage, 
Scialoja and E. Viviano. (Catherine Viviano, 
May I-June 30.)—A.V. 


ys, and 


Society of American Graphic Artists: In the 
fortieth annual exhibition of the Society, An- 
tonio Frasconi was awarded the John Taylor 
Arms Memorial Prize for creative excellence over 
a period of years. Among the other artists re- 
ceiving awards in the current exhibition for 
work in all media within the field of graphics 
were Eugene Mecikalski, B. M. Jackson, Edward 
A. Stasack and Eugene Higgins. (Architectural 
League, April 10-28.)—J.R.M. 


Jeanne Boardman: Although oils and seri- 
graphs are included in this show, it is the water- 
colors which are far and away the best work. 
They are fresh, lively and light; yet they have 
real substance and are solidly constructed. The 
style consists of a free improvisation on natural 
forms, yielding a semi-abstract imagery in which 
tree limbs, tall grass and patches of clouds func- 
tion as both abstract shapes and suggestive 
motifs. In the oils, however, this visual facility is 
brought to a standstill. The imagery in them is 
less exactly felt, although in one of them, a 
completely abstract work, a success comparable 
to the best of the watercolors has been achieved. 
(Regional Arts, May .7-20.)—G.D. 


J. Burgess: In The Thicket Burgess unfolds for 
us a natural space thickly filled and crowded, 
as with ferns, leaves and flowers. His style is a 
mixture of abstract and impressionist devices, 
and it may perhaps be seen at its best in another 
work, The Steps. The structural firmness of 
this painting, deriving from the planes of the 
steps ascending obliquely near the center, is 
never quite repeated in other works. (Morris, 
May 7-19.)—G.D. 


Frank Govan: The large abstract watercolors 
in this exhibition are organized closely around 
the artist’s feelings for nature; the light that 
shimmers in his almost transparent yellows and 
~— is clearly a natural light, and the open-air 
eeling generated by the twenty-three paintings 
is remarkably strong. In Heliodes the background 
of wide vertical swathes of shaded gray and green 
suggests distant foliage, and the superimposed 
black strokes, long and irregular, give the effect 
of a space bounded in the foreground by the 
small branches of trees. The individual forms 
are delicately perceived and are held in a firm 
structure by the bold ambiguity of the dark over- 
strokes. (Feigl, June 9-23.)—G.D. 


N. Y. U. Faculty: Five artists from the faculty 
of New York University contributed toward an 
effective exhibition in various media. Hale 
Woodruff’s richly colored abstractions found 
their best expression in Assimilation, a large oil 
of abrupt and broken shapes in greens, grays 
and whites. Howard Conant and Jules Olitsky, 
working in more fluid styles of abstraction, 
seemed most effective in Vermilion Orbit, by the 
former, and Untitled #6, by the latter. Mary 
de Romo’s pen and ink drawings, in the style of 
Picasso, dealt with mythological themes, while 
Carl Podszus, in a variety of surrealistic draw- 
ings, produced his most effective piece in Meta- 
morphosis, a snouted, ambiguous shape changing 
into a female figure. (Forum, April 15-May 3.) 

—J.R.M. 


Rolf Cavael: The earlier, rigidly designed oils 
in this current exhibition give way to the freer, 
more atmospheric later works with their wander- 
ing black and white calligraphics imposed upon 
what has the appearance of troubled and frothy 
waters. Cavael’s palette remains consistent in 
both phases—blues, grays, greens and whites, with 
occasional traces of earthen color—but the man- 
ner of applying the paint in the later works, al- 
though. richer, is much more loose in its effects. 
The increased freedom, however, does not always 






















ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces its Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 


June 4 to August 31, 1956 


Instructors in Woodstock 
Arnold Blanch 
Zygmunt Menkes (July, August only) 
Frank J. Reilly 
Instructors in New York 
Richard Bove 


Dagmar Freuchen 
Morris Kantor 


Bernard Klonis 
Frank J. Reilly 
Harry Sternberg 
drawing/ painting 
illustration /anatomy 
fashion illustration /landscape 
Full or Part-Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-4510 





Fine Arts, Commercial & Product 
Design, Ilustration, Interior, Fashion, 
Ceramics, Sculpture: Many famous graduates. 
Scholarships. Degrees. 4 years. Co-ed. 


13-acrec us. Dorms. Low tuition. 
(ALSO SUMMER SESSION) 


/ KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
a\ & SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
ey 4415 W Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 


GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, PLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 


NORTON 








This summer during July and August, 


DORIS KREINDLER 


will hold PAINTING CLASSES in PROVINCETOWN. 
Number of students strictly limited. 


For information contact New York studio of 
Doris Kreindler, 75 Central Park West Su. 7-2485 
After June 8: 48 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 













! WATERCOLOR 
1956 
Corpus Christi, Texas....... ; ; June 3-15 
Laguna Beach, Calif......... June 25-July 13 
ee Sa era July 15-28 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





festival house 







Lenox, Mass. Tel.: Lenox 367 
Situated in the Tanglewood Area offers 
PAINTING INSTRUCTION by 


ANTHONY TONEY 


Low Rates * Sports * Folk Dancing 
For Information: BRUNO AARON 























THE [INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Summer 


School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 
Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 25, 1956. Write for 
catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 209 








Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 












T3441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. CHICO 


PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
e Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


STUDY IN 6 
CALIFORNIA 





FINE ARTS CENTER 
WOELFFER DESIGN 
SABEAN DRAWING 
ENO GRAPHICS 

ae PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


ORE ee ease 19 ART TEACHING METHODS 


Registrar: 30 W. Dale, THEORY OF ART 
Colorado Springs, Colo. JEWELRY 


/ 
soe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * grapbic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


PAINTIN BAYSHORE 
PINES 


€ GALLO WORKSHOP 


Residence and Meals 
1026 MARTINSTEIN AV., BAYSHORE, L. |. Deer Pk. 2-7775 











UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art, 
Painting and Ceramics. 

For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, 
Director, Dept. D-o 

University of Denver @ Denver 2, Colo. 












GEORGE BARBER 


SCHOOL oF PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
Unusual location, a private island off the Conn. coast 
Small student classes, also some available working space 
for professional artists. 
Living Accommodations 
Write te: Cornelia Cresson Barber 
59 West {2th St., New York {1, N. Y. 

After June 15th—Pot Island, Stony Creek, Conn. 





MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


| School of Modern Painting 


| PROVINCETOWN 
58 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


operate for the benefit of the work. Quite often 
the trailing wisps of black and white serve only 
to dissipate the viewer’s attention. (Kleeman, 
May 7-June 9.)—J.R.M. 


Ben Newman: An artist who appears to be find- 
ing his way without having definitely settled 
upon a formula, Newman exhibits a variety of 
watercolors, generally cubist in manner and 
muted in their use of color. Although they are 
among his more successful pieces, Still Life and 
Fruit and Landscape rely a bit too much upon 
a uniformly thick black line for their structure. 
Still Life with Bottles, a more loosely organized 
work, achieves a more varied and interesting use 
of line and stands out as one of his better ex- 
amples. (Morris, June 11-23.)—J.R.M. 


McKie Trotter: Working in casein or oil on 
masonite, Trotter appears at ease in both the 
more literal style of Low Country, a rich land- 
scape in various greens and blues, and in the 
abstract manner of Earthscape and Sky Lift. 
Among the more notable pieces in this current 
exhibition is his casein, Arcadian Landscape, with 
its subtle changes of color moving through reds, 
purples and blues. (Grand Central Moderns, 
May 15-June 2.)—J.R.M. 


André Racz: The intaglio prints in this show 
by the winner of the 1956 Guggenheim Print 
Award have the appearance of enormously en- 
larged book illustrations, perhaps because they 
fall short of re-creating in their own terms the 
vitality of the various myths and Biblical stories 
to which they refer. The heavily modeled fig- 
ures emerge out of dark backgrounds much as if 
a spotlight had fallen upon them; the effect is of 
isolated, greatly enlarged chiaroscuro—arresting, 
but ultimately too obvious. (Ruth White, May 
15-June 9.)—G.D. 


William Brice: In his third one-man exhibition, 
Brice, who is also included in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s current drawing exhibition, pre- 
sents a series of drawings which demonstrate his 
extreme skill as a draftsman and his ability to 
handle almost every conceivable drawing ma- 
terial—pencil, conté crayon, charcoal, wash and 
ink, etc. His vision, however, is as various as his 
technique, depending as it so often does on the 
images of Grosz, Matisse and Degas. The obvious 
talents of this artist can only make one hope 
that his deft hand will find its own path. (Alan, 
May.)—B.B. 


Theatre East Group: Four members of this 
new gallery exhibit drawings and watercolors in 
both abstract and representational vein. Selnick 
shows pencil and pen drawings mostly of figures 
rendered in highly simplified, economical strokes; 
they are for the most part illustrational in feel- 
ing with some allusions to Matisse and Modi- 
gliani. Allen presents well-designed figure and 
architectural studies. Weaver constructs repre- 
sentational pictures with strong abstract com- 
position by selecting for his subject matter the 
most geometrical natural scenes—such as the 
piles of wood in one picture. Saul Lieter, who 
showed at the Tanager Gallery this fall, presents 
abstract watercolors with no illustrational or 
linear qualities. He drips and pours the paint on 
paper—both regular drawing paper and a fine 
quality of Chinese parchment—creating rhythmi- 
cal patterns of melting colors. (Theatre Fast, 
June.)—B.B. 


Tanager Group: This lively, avant-garde selec- 
tion presents a wide range of predominantly 
abstract-expressionist vocabulary. While, gener- 
ally speaking, these canvases offer only minor 
reverberations of some major painters, more 
than a few suggest distinct personalities. Of 
these, I would mention especially Paul Yako- 
venko’s veiled and luminous arrangements of blue, 
yellow, and orange patches; the stylistically com- 
parable work of Milton Goldring, with its quietly 
glowing coppery ground; the tiny and elegant 
yellow-green landscape of Alex Katz; Robert 
Beauchamp’s grossly startling, brashly speckled 
head; Jean Cohen’s festive swirls of bright colors; 





Robert De Niro: GARBO AS ANNA CHRISTIE; 
at Poindexter Gallery. 


and Harold Liebowitz’s darkly ominous figure, 
almost completely disintegrated by the roughly 
mottled paint surface. Others included are Vevers, 
Huffmann, Lucks, Fahey Di Lascia, Hopkins, 
Stewart, King, Felsenthal, and Gates. (Tanager, 
April 21-May 11.)—R.R. 


Robert De Niro: The various drawings in ink, 
wash and charcoal, a number of them deriving 
from “stills” of Garbo in Anna Christie, have a 
kind of fluid, vigorous line and a sense of off- 
hand chiaroscuro that are both engaging and re- 
warding. The oils, however, like Still Life with 
a Greek Head, painted in a similarly loose but 
more abstracted manner, appear inconclusive. 
One admires, particularly in the drawings (the 
series of Garbo and the Lola Montez), the free- 
dom and deftness of his attack. (Poindexter, 
through June.)—J.R.M. 


Pierre Matisse Group: In this varied exhibi- 
tion of painting and sculpture by Europeans and 
Americans, one could pick one’s favorites from 
Reg Butler's St. Catherine, a fragment of hu- 
manity tortured upon some vicious construction, 
to Le Corbusier's large, decorative oil, L’Embraza, 
or a fine, simplified and glowing Gleizes land- 
scape of 1915, with representative works by Miré, 
Marini, Phillip Martin, and Giacometti included 
for good measure. (Pierre Matisse, March 20- 
April 20.)—J.R.M. 


American Watercolor Society: This enormous 
annuai has brought together the work of two 
hundred and fifty competent and apparently 
well-trained painters; it abounds in handsome, 
sometimes elegant work—and yet one may walk 
swiftly through it without ever being arrested by 
a sense of urgency or meaning’ or by some piece 
of hard-won beauty. (National Academy Gal- 
leries, April 5-22.)—G.D. 


Manhattan Group: In their first major New 
York exhibition, the two-year-old Manhattan 
Group show eighty fired enamels, mosaics and 
paintings on glass as well as oils and watercolors 
by ten members. They work in varying degrees 
of abstraction. Of particular interest are the oils 
of Howard Baer and Seymour Tubis. (Riverside 
Museum, March 11-April 1.)—B.B. 


Bryant—Swenson—Bartlett: Bartlett's bright- 
ly painted seagulls, flowers and dancing girls 
are treated primarily as decorative elements and 
are put in rhythmic movements which are pet 
haps too unrestrained. Swenson’s watercolors are 
of waterfront scenes and seascapes. Bryant's oils 
are too imaginative to be called primitive, but 9 
their quality of directness have a certain rela- 
tion to that style. (Kottler, May 7-19.)—G.D. 
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Veester Group: In this exhibition of works in 
various media by sixteen Dutch women showing 
here for the first time, one found Ruth Fischer’s 
elegantly rendered drawings of animals and birds, 
Claire Bonebakker’s vigorous gouache, Olive 
Grove, and Anneke van Der Feer’s sensitively 
modeled charcoal study, Mother and Child, par- 
ticularly notable. The majority of the work, in- 
cluding drawings and paintings by Maaike Braat, 
Mop van Bruggen and Erna van Osselen, though 
it remained within thoroughly acceptable repre- 
sentational styles, maintained a freshness of ap- 
proach and, as well, set forth a high level of 
competence. (Argent, April 23-May 12.)—J.R.M. 


Jabal: These eight examples of Jabal’s work 
are stylized “exotic” fantasies, thinly sentimen- 
tal. Included among them is a small portrait in 
oil of Gandhi. (Crespi, May 17-31.)—G.D. 


Philip Darling—Ostor Glorig: Darling’s taste- 
ful sculpture is sensitive in outline but spatially 
rather weak. His delicate limestone Torso (of a 
woman) looks as if it might have derived from 
a drawing rather than from life. This art-bound 

uality is in Glorig’s work too. His fruits and 

lowers seem to exist as forms only in the tra- 
dition of still life and not in nature; the light 
itself which falls upon them seems to have passed 


* through stained-glass windows. The effect is 


warm and handsome but not very interesting. 
(Kottler. Mav 7-19)—G.D. 


Village Art Center: A handsomely installed ex- 
hibition honoring twenty-three sculptors who 
have served as jurors for the Center in previous 
exhibitions, featured Cleo Hartwig’s Brancusi- 
smooth Bird Form, Leo Amino’s barely distinct 
and subtle monolith, Mother and Child, and 
Minna Harkavy’s fine, sad head, Portrait, as 
well as works by Hugo Robus, Ivan Mestrovic, 
William Zorach, Martin Craig and others. (Vil- 
lage Art Center, March 17-29.)—J.R.M. 


Durlacher Group: A varied exhibition of con- 
temporary European and American painters fea- 
tures Ben Nicholson’s large classically quiet ab- 
straction Still Life (Blue), its calm whites accented 
by pale segments of yellow, red and blue, and 
Hyman Bloom’s sanguine disembowelment of a 
corpse, Cadaver II. Frank Duncan’s vivid Still 
Life and Francis Bacon’s eerie Portrait, as well 
as representative works by Keith Vaughan, Hazel 
Janicki, Kurt Seligmann, Pavel Tchelitchew and 
others complete the show. (Durlacher, June 
through July.)—J.R.M. 


Pietrantonio Group: In its first exhibition this 
gallery presents the paintings of Hannes Beck- 
mann, Marc Heine, Sally Mitchell, Rolph Scar- 
lett, and Doris Seidler; and the sculpture in terra 
cotta and wood of Irma Rothstein. Seidler’s 
Arkhaios is notable for its combination of quiet 
geometry with rich, highly textured impasto 
worked by palette knife. (Pietrantonio, April 24- 
May 15.)—G.D. 


Lewis Iselin: Two portrait heads, Edith and 
Ann Washburn, were the most engaging pieces 
in this exhibition of sculptures in bronze. Vi- 
tally worked, imparting a firm sense of charac- 
ter, they seemed more impressive than a num- 
her of the more stylized pieces. (Walker, April 
17-May 5.) .. . Donald L. Stacy: A variety of 
abstract paintings in ink and gouache which suc- 
ceed most often by the charm of their color, as 
in Imagination; but which tend to be over-busy 
and dependent upon momentary effects. (Wit- 
tenborn, May 22-June 18.) . .. Mimouca Nebel: 
The landscapes and still lifes were generally 
the strongest work in this exhibition of oils and 
watercolors. The portraits seemed unfortunately 
thin and theatrical. (Carstairs, April 24-May 
18.) . . . Robert Laurent: Small, sometimes 
rather intimate, sculptures in bronze, the most 
charming of which was, perhaps, the Small 
Nude or At the Window. (Kraushaar, April 16- 
May 5.) . .. Constance MeMillan: Vividly col- 
ored cubistic landscapes in oil, the most effective 
piece being Mount Diabolo, one of the more ab- 
stract works in rich blues and greens. (Morris, 
May 24-June 9.) . . . Robert Lee Eskridge: 
Precise draftsmanship and a fresh sense of col- 





Announces the 
Opening of 


sear” GALLERY 313 


Under Direction of Eleanor Chapman 
ARLINGTON, VERMONT 


Gallery epen to the public and students 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Five acres of 
paintable landscape on the Battenkill River. Studios — Instruction — Criticism 


Write: Charles Cagle, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19 or Eleanor Chapman, 6634 Barnaby St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


the hans hofmann school of fine arts 
52 west 8th street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 
summer session personally. conducted 


by mr. hofmann 
provincetown, mass. june 11—aug. 31 


ABRAHAM RATTNER 


Classes personally conducted by Mr. Rattner 


Beginning and advanced drawing, painting, and composition. Visiting artists include ALLEN LEEPA. Main 
school building and Graphic Workshop loca:ed in SAG HARBOR. Near town and beaches. Moderateiy priced 
living quarters. Harbor activities. 

WRITE FOR BROCHURE or Telephone CHelsea 3-7699 


EAST HAMPTON SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, JULY-SEPT. 


CAGLE ic, 


Painting Classes 
July 2 — August 30 













THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Outdoor and Studio 
Painting Classes 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


in Noank, Connecticut 
July 16-August 25 
For information write or phone 
Mystic, Conn. 


FREDERIC TAU Pp ES 
DONALD PIERCE 


Taubes-Pierce School of Art 
1947 B’way., N.Y.C. Tel. SU. 7-1174 


Summer School-Provincetown, Mass. 


JEff 6-7720 
pee June 18- Sept. 15 * Send for Brochure 





Paint this summer in beautiful 


OGUNQUIT 


Outdoor landscape classes 10 to 1 p.m. weekdays, 
$10 per week. Board and room arranged, transporta- 
tion furnished. For descriptive card write to Antonio 
Mattei, c/o Art Association, Ogunquit, Maine. 


ANTONIO MATTE! CHRIS RITTER 


Paint and Be Happy 


LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
= Exciting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Itlustrated) 
= By World’s Greatest Painting Master 







BROOKLYN MUSEUM | | 
ART SCHOOL | 


SUMMER SESSION: July 9th to August 3ist 
Painting and Drawing, Ceramics, Life Drawing, Graphic 
Arts and Enameling. Morning and Afternoon. Full Time 
and Part Time. 

Write for free Catalog D 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


= THE PARRISH ART MUSEUM 

: Southampton, Long Island 

3rd Summer Session ‘Studio Hours” 

2 July - August 

= PAINTINGS - SCULPTURE 

= ADULTS - CHILDREN 

For Registration & Information write 
Valentine Arbogast, Director 
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No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
NEW LOW COST. PAY-AS-YOU-GO. 
; $1.00 Brings Trial Lesson with Professional Secrets. 
= Folder Free. 
= ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Bar Harbor, Maine 








= Eastwind Studios 





(les ant cAaBiNeT 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 








and churches. 


An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 2912” wide, 40” high, 265%” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $87.50 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


Ce Oe eee eee | 






























The Art Courses of 


THE FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 
SCHOOLS 


of Westport, Conn. 


are conducted by these great 


figures in contemporary art 


The Famous Artists Course 
in Advertising Art and Iiliustration 


Al Parker 
Fred Ludekens 
Jon Whitcomb 
Austin Briggs 
Peter Helck 
Albert Dorne 


Norman Rockwell 
Robert Fawcett 

Ben Stahl 

Stevan Dohanos 
Dong Kingman 
Harold Von Schmidt 


The Famous Artists Painting Course 
in Fine Arts Painting 


Ben Shahn Stuart Davis 
Doris Lee Will Barnet 
Arnold Blanch Fletcher Martin 
Syd Solomon Ernest Fiene 
Adolf Dehn Dong Kingman 


For complete information write Studio 9-F, 
FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS, Westport, Conn. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Art, Teachers Training 
aes B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 
















PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING e SCULPTURE 
MURAL 6 ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships (Evropean Study) ¢ 
Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
WHOLESALE 


FREE catatoe 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40 %—53% OFF siircotons 


BRUSHES, etc. 
FREE: 2 authoritative illustrated booklets: Ralph Mayer 
“The Modern Manufacture of Artists’ Colors’ and “On 
Artists’ Canvas.” Free canvas and drawing paper samples. 








Write for free samples and catalog 


UTRECHT LINENS ™fs..& Distributors 


119 W. 57, N. Y. 19 





Sculptor’s Riffler- 

Rasps. Dual purpose 

for wood & marble. 

Assorted shapes. Tool 
steel approx. 8” long. Im- 
ported from Italy. 


4 Double Ended Tools 
Ilust. $6.20 (25¢ Postage) 


ALEXANDER’S 
SCULPTURE SUPPLY 
209 East 39 St., N. Y. 16 





NITED 
RTIST 


MATERIALS CO. 
ARTIST MATERIALS @ DRAFTING 
DISPLAY PRODUCTS @ FRAMING 
32 W. 53, N. Y. 19 Plaza 3-1738 





IN THE GALLERIES 


or enhance these large watercolors of Portu- 
guese scenes. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, May 19- 
June 1.) .. . Frank Eliseu: A number of wall 
reliefs in black slate which tend to be slick in 
their stylization. (Wellons, May 7-June 15.) 
—J.R.M. 


Ethel Boddington: Oils, collages and drawings 
—all abstract—make up the artist’s first one-man 
show; most successful are the smaller oils, of 
which Icarus is particularly notable. (Zabriskie, 
May 28-June 16.) ... Tal Brown: 
The media in this show range from India 
ink through pastels and watercolor to oil; 
and the styles range from sheer non-objec- 
tive color harmonies to warmly decorative in- 
terior scenes. (Caravan, May 6-28.) . . . George 
Cress: The artist’s first one-man show presents 
recent oils in which still-life objects and land- 
scapes are brought just to the point of vanishing 
into roughhewn geometrical abstractions, and at 
that point are tastefully and ere fixed. 
(Grand Central Moderns, June 5-23.)—G.D. 


Sculpture Center: A comprehensive and varied 
exhibition of sculpture featured Jacob Tolkach’s 
slender eyelet-headed forms in Visitors, Leo 
Amino’s rounded and beautifully grained Torso, 
and David Murphy’s wry, cynical-looking Cat. 
(April 15-May 12.) . .. Architectural League: 
Among a number of sculptures, reliefs and de- 
signs for medals, Helen Haas’ two seated figures, 
The Collaborators of Cherbourg, and Vincent 
Olinsky’s smooth and warm The Bather ap- 
peared particularly impressive in the twenty- 
third annual exhibition of the National Sculp- 
ture Society. (May 9-19.)...Burr Gallery: New 
talents and the gallery’s regulars combine to make 
a varied and somewhat uneven show of oils and 
watercolors. Especially notable in the group are 
Bernard Green’s Lois, Aaron Okun’s Three Trees, 
Mel Weinstein’s Still Life. (May 27-June 9.) .. . 
Milch: Sidney Laufman’s Trees, its rich greens 
accented by moments of blue, Morris Blackburn’s 
Roof and Flags, and Marion Greenwood’s Haitian 
Caryatid are some of the more impressive works 
in this exhibition of eighteen contemporary 
American painters. (May 7-June 15.)... National 
Academy: Nancy Ellen Craig’s Study in Brown, 
Lena Gurr’s Shacks by the Sea and Sybil Ken- 
nedy’s Consolation were among the numerous 
prizewinning works in this year’s impressively 
large exhibition of the National Association of 
Women Artists. (May 10-May 27.)—J.R.M. 


Graeme Barber: Especially notable in this se- 
ries of watercolors of interior and outdoor 
scenes, rendered with short, clear brush strokes, 
are Miss Barber’s Virgin Island paintings in 
which coastal rocks are depicted with early-cub- 
ist simplicity. (Marquié, May 22-June 15.) Art 


LETTERS continued from page 5 


relative judgments Mr. Kramer deals in order to 
find him “one of the best painters in America,” 
is, on the evidence of the illustrations, no cre- 
ator of images, nor does he invest images com- 
mon to Western painting with a spectacular 
personal meaning, as say, Max Beckmann, in an 
area to which Benn relates himself, was able to 
do. Certainly one is justified in admiring his 
work for what can possibly be its painterly qual- 
ities, but it is a disservice to the poet Williams 
to make the comparison that was made. 

I particularly object to these above mentioned 
things because they do not conform to what I 
feel is the spirit of your magazine, and while 
I can understand that signed articles are ones to 
which the author is committed more than is the 
editor, they do, after all, appear in the name of 
ARTS. Since it does seem to be the only respon- 
sible art publication covering contemporary 
work, its readers must be justified in protesting 
any evidence of irresponsible judgments that may 
happen to appear in its pages. 

Alice Fitch 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Center Group: Among the paintings and sculp- 
ture by twelve members of this new, non-profit 
gallery, Nathaniel Pousette-Dart’s thinly painted 
network of black and gray forms on wood and 
Paul Shimon’s high-keyed, symbol-laden Be/ 
Tenazzarr are outstanding. (April 21-May 19.) 
Neymanni— Branthoover —Blasier — Murphy: 
The central theme of the three oil painters here 
is the natural world: Neymann works in a meti- 
culous, almost Oriental manner, while Brant- 
hoover is concerned principally with light ef- 
fects in her loosely organized canvases, and Blazier, 
in her best paintings, gives us an abstract view 
of nature as she focuses on small details such as 
the corolla of a rose; Lester Murphy presents 
several small, whimsical, Klee-like pencil draw- 
ings. (Kottler, May 21-June 2.) Sehultz—Yunick: 
Estelle Schultz shows still lifes and landscapes 
remarkable for their varying thicknesses of pig- 
ment; Beverly Yunick exhibits several oils, which 
reflect her dependence on her former instructor, 
Moses Soyer. (Kottler, June 4-16.) Brillo—Cana- 
day—Sogigiane: In his bright, heavily painted 
oils, Brillo emphasizes the geometrical aspects 
of nature; Canaday, a New Zealand painter, 
seems to be still enamored of the 1910 Matisse; 
Sogigiane shows still lifes, landscapes and _por- 
traits—at her best in the first two genres where 
she displays her abilities as a composer rather 
than as a draftsman. (Kottler, June 16-30.)—B.B. 


Caravan: In an exhibition of paintings in vari- 
ous stages of abstraction by members of this gal- 
lery, Samuel Springer’s vigorous gouache, Two 
Figures, Bernard Green's oil, Birches, and George 
Sugarman’s Marriage of Two Heavens were nota- 
bly impressive. (March 11-31.) .. . Forum: An 
exhibition of abstract work by N. Y. U. students 
which maintained a consistently high level of 
achievement featured Harold Lewis’s gray and 
green Mind’s Shadow, Charles Higa’s Orange 
Abstract, and Seymour Teich’s Painting #2 as 
well as significant work by Russell Housman, 
Seymour Kaplan, Joseph Candino, Prabha Sahas- 
rabudha and others. (March roan 9.) 25 
Collector’s Gallery: Adéle Greef’s still life, 
Present, subdued in color and effectively organ- 
ized, Florence Lowe’s active abstraction, The 
Black and the White, and Kitty Burrison’s more 
conventional Still Life were among the more 
notable paintings in this exhibition of three 
women, all of whom have already shown be- 
fore. (April 2-14.) . .. Caravan: In a competi- 
tive show, the prize for which is a one-man 
show later in the season, Tahlequah Brown was 
awarded top honors for her abstraction Ritual. 
Effective paintings included in the group were 
contributed by Gwytha MacLean, Samuel Spring- 
er, Ruth Fortel and Haim Mendelson, (April 
8-28.)—J.R.M. 


OBITUARY 


A widely known landscape artist, Roy H. Brown, 
died May 15 in Nashua, New Hampshire. He 
was seventy-seven. A past president of the Amer- 
ican Watercolor Society, and a vice-president of 
the National Academy of Design in 1949 and 
1950, he maintained a studio in New York City, 
spending his summers in New Hampshire. 

He began his career at the Art Students League 
in New York, continuing his studies at the Julian 
Academy in Paris. He was a pupil of Jean Paul 
Laurens, René Menard and Raffaelli. Through- 
out his lifetime, his work brought him recogni- 
tion and numerous awards and prizes, including 
the medal of the American Watercolor Society 
in 1938 and 1939, as well as prizes from the Sal- 
magundi Club in 1918, 1925, 1930, and 1938; the 
National Academy of Design in 1921 and 1926; 
and the medal and prize of the National Arts 
Club in 1924. His work was exhibited in a num- 
ber of museums and institutions throughout the 
country, among them the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, the Chicago Art Institute, 
the Springfield, Illinois Art Association and the 
Milwaukee Art Institute. 
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LECTURERS’ EASEL 
— with many new features! 


Here’s a low priced lecturer’s easel that is 
perfect for demonstrations, conventions, busi- 
ness meetings, etc. It has a 24x36” backboard 
that not only holds a lecturer’s pad but can 
also be used as a blackboard. Holds large 
pads bound both the long and short way. Legs 
are hinged and entire easel folds into a com- 
pact and ———— unit for convenient carry- 
ing. There’s nothing else like it on the market! 


No. 3104—Lecturer’s Easel......... $15.00 
No. 176A—Lecturer’s Pad 

24x36"’ Newsprint ....... 
No. 1768—tecturer’s Pad 1 

28x34 White Bond ...... 
No. 176C—tecturer’s Pad 
24x38” White Bond ..... 


Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalogue of art sup- 
plies. ‘‘An Encyclopedia of Ar- 
tists Materials” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO 


Bd 
2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 






Headquarters 


Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Cotors 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIOWS 

BERS 


Ss 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 
— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrzez, Inc. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


CANVAS SALE 
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84” x ll yd. Linen... Reais at ohne 
(allow for postage) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 
















HARD-TO-GET TOOLS 


We carry one of the world’s 
woop LARGEST supplies of hard-to-get 





PLASTER tools and materials for the sculp- 

tor, modeler and industrial designer. 
CLAY Write for FREE 32-page illust. catalog. 
PLASTICS SCULPTURE ASSOCIATES 


101 St. Marks Pl., New York 9, N.Y. 
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BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
ALUMNI ASS’N, Brooklyn Museum, Sept. 5-23, 
Media: Oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints. Open 
to all past and present students of Brooklyn 
Museum Art School. Jury: John Gordon, Moses 
Soyer, Morris Kantor for painting; Nathaniel 
Kaz for sculpture; Walter D. Kring for ceramics 
and allied arts. Membership fee: $2. Exhibits 
received only on June 15 and 16. For prospectus 
write to Mr. Nick Guarino, Alumni Exhibitions 
Chairman, Brooklyn Museum of Art School, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 

CAPE COD ART. ASSOCIATION’S 9TH SEASON. Two 
summer exhibitions open to all artists. All media. 
Membership fee: $4. Jury show: July 3-27; en- 
tries due June 27, 29. Jury Show: July 31- 
Aug. 29; entries due July 25, 26. Prizes. Write: 
Mrs. Mary Walley, Cape Cod Art Association, 
Hyannis, Mass. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

45TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, The Art Association of 
Newport, July 3-29. Open to all American artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, print and sculpture. Jury: 
members of the exhibition committee. Fee: $2 
for non-members of The Art Association. Entry 
cards due June 8. Work due June 15. For further 
information and entry blanks write: 45th An- 
nual Exhibition Committee, The Art Associa- 
tion of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 

36TH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
June 30-Sept. 3. Media: oil and watercolor. Open 
to professional artists. Fee: $10. Entry cards and 
paintings due by June 9. Six prizes. Write: N. 
Vayana, Director, Art Center Building—Hoyt’s 
Lane, Ogunquit, Me. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN 25TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTING, Jan. 13-March 10, 
1957. One of the two sections will be selected by 
a jury. Any artist in the U. S. may compete. The 
jurors are: Theodore Rousseau, Jr., Henry Clif- 
ford, Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. Prizes total 
$5000. All entries due by Nov. 12. The exhibi- 
tion—which will also include a section of in- 
vited work and an historical section of outstand- 
ing works exhibited in former Corcoran Biennials 
—will tour the country under the auspices of the 
AFA. For further information write to Biennial 
Secretary, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


REGIONAL 


CLINTON, NEW JERSEY 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER 3RD STATE-WIDE 
EXHIBITION, June 17-July 17. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. 
Cash Prizes. Entries due June 8. For entry blanks 
write: Hunterdon County Art Center, Clinton, 
N. J. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CREATIVE CRAFTS, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Aug. 23-Sept. 21. Open to all craftsmen 
residing in the District of Columbia, Maryland 
and Virginia. Classes: ceramics, ceramic sculp- 
ture, enamels, handwoven fabrics, printed fab- 
rics, stained glass, jewelry, leather, metal, rugs, 
wood. Work must be delivered on Aug. 10. Five 
pieces may be submitted in each class. Fee: $2 
per class. For information write: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roy, 7241 Brinkley Rd., Washington 22, D. C. 
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ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 
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LUCIEN LEFEBVRE FOINET 


Finest Artists Colors, Canvas and Brushes 


LEO ROBINSON, INC. 


1388 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RAW LINEN 


Made in Belgium 
Selected Yarns of Pure Linen. Sold Directly to 
Artists and Restorers. Send for Samples 


LEO ROBINSON, INC. 


1388 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 












New Imported 


aT tm lie 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 

Line of Chisels, & Parti 
cre tog ek cece 
Bend & Fish Tail. Over 30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools & Dealers. 
> FREE 8 Page folder ¢ 


FRANK (Est. 1936) 
3577E. Tremont Ave. New York 65,N.Y. 




























JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 
“Everything for the Artist” 
5 Union Square New York 
FREE CATALOG 

96 Pages - - Largest Assortment 

PHOTO FRAMES --ARTISTS FRAMES 

Raw Oak & Wormy Chestnut Frames 

Picture Frame Mouldings & Accessories 
ICSE ae Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 
LAL AAES INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. pept.a 
414 E. Baltimore St. e Baltimore 2, Maryiand 
A. LANGNICKEL 
me BRESHES *” 
Free price list. Discounts to dealers. 


115 W. 31 ST. N. Y. 1, N.Y. 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 


A Painter's Stance before Nature: 


Interview with Frederick Franck 
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PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 


now and forever .. . 
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more artists demand and recommend 





PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 


. . . tested to last through time 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CHART 


- GRUMBACHER===: <= 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Sketch for DUTCH LANDSCAPE. 


Fk” many painters a direct contact with nature is essential to 
activating creative impulses that lie within them. True, the 
need to find individual growth within an artistic expression and 
the continual search for complete personal vision are the pri- 
mary underlying reasons that precede an interest in subject mat- 
ter per se. In fact they give fuller meaning to the subject and 
determine the kind and quality of the art that will follow. For 
lasting contributions in art, whether they place emphasis on 
external nature or on abstract equivalents thereof, rely heavily 
upon the artist’s own unique vision. While the over-all look of 
contemporary art is more diverse than it has ever been, the 
inherent, integral motivating forces that produce it remain un- 
changed. This is merely a way of saying that the choice of a 
particular direction toward or away from the object does not in 
itself determine the value of one’s work. This choice of direction 
does not make the art more or less advanced either. It does sug- 
gest, however, what one ought to expect or not expect in viewing 
a work. The work of art must stand or fall on its own merits alone. 

Among those who look outside themselves in order to touch 
off responses from within is Frederick Franck, whose ideas about 
painting from nature will be of distinct interest to those con- 
cerned with landscape painting. Of particular importance to him 
in beginning a painting is this direct contact mentioned above. 
An absorption of the scene before him begins with an interaction 
between himself and nature, in much the same way that Taoist 
painters of China “became the subject” they painted. First examt- 
nations of tree, field, foliage, sky are not entirely visual; nor are 
the first notations with pen or brush purely formal. For he is 
more concerned with experiencing than describing what exists 
before him. 

Although most of his early landscapes were painted out of 
doors, Mr. Franck rarely does easel painting “on the spot” today. 
Because the forms and spaces and even the colors he observes in 
nature must undergo a complete transformation in his work—must 
be “re-created” by his hand—he takes a minimum of equipment 
with him on painting trips. This usually consists of a small Winsor 
and Newton watercolor box fitted with square pans of caked col- 
ors, a fountain pen with a retractable point made especially for 
India ink, a small folding stool, sheets or pads of bond paper, 
several soft pencils, razor blades, masking tape and a lightweight 
drawing board. The India-ink fountain pen he uses is a Water- 
man. The model is no longer available, but two other brands of 
similar construction may be purchased at art-supply stores. The 
Swan, an import from England, sells for $8.75, and the Boben 
sells for $4.95. It is important to note that proper care of all 
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India-ink pens entails frequent washing in water. Mr. Franck uses 
Higgins Eternal Black, a very fluid water-soluble ink that can be 
used in fountain pens and is almost as opaque as India ink. He 
is never without a simple box camera which is used as an “auto- 
matic memory.” The photographs are not referred to while he is 
painting, but looked at to recall forms of special interest, dark 
and light patterns and the general view. Typical are numerous 
snapshots of olive trees taken at Cap Martin, France. Out- 
door activity consists of finding the subject, absorbing its 
mood and then making (besides photos) many watercolor 
sketches or highly detailed pen drawings. If detailed drawings 
are made they are thoroughly worked out and fully realized as 
entities apart from the formal language of the paintings; as in the 
case of photos, they are not referred to while he is painting, but be- 
long to the process of becoming intimately aware of the subject. 

Of particular interest in Frederick Franck’s painting is an intro- 
verted use of color. This sets him apart from most contemporary 
landscape painters who derive from the plein-air tradition of 
bright color bathed in sunlight. One feels there is a rapport with 
Oriental traditions in his psychical rather than visual interpreta- 
tion of the experience. All his work shows a pervading, mood- 
evoking quiet light, established with an almost rigid control of 
a variety of neutral hues which surround concentrated touches of 
brighter color. Umbers, ochres, earthy greens, grays and soft whites 
dominate his palette. Broad horizontal sweeps have replaced 
earlier emphasis on vertical divisions. Within the horizontals, 
which are now and then interrupted by the upward thrust of twin 
cypresses or isolated spires or buildings, the rectangular or triangu- 
lar patches of color recede into distant space in a way suggestive of 
aerial views or ever-changing scenes from a moving automobile. 

The paintings are begun with washes of oil color (he favors 
Permanent Pigments over most brands) that has been thinned 
with essence of petroleum, a mild solvent that is very clear and 
does not produce allergic effects sometimes caused by turpentine. 
As the painting gets under way impasto areas are built up with 
Shiva Underpainting White mixed with color. One or other of 
two binding media is used with his oil colors. These two are 
Dorlands’ Medium, which is a tubed beeswax, and Gel, a syn- 
thetic resin gel produced by Grumbacher. Both are versatile 
media that permit him much flexibility of handling and give a 
consistent, mat finish to the painted surface. 

In painting landscape, whether it be out of doors or in the 
studio, Mr. Franck never fails to capture the immediate moti- 
vating impulse that he is initially “struck with” at the scene of 
encounter. What he calls “moods” or “rhythms” in nature are 
combinations of earth, sky and atmosphere in particular light 
which stir in one an intense impulse to project into nature ideas 
that spring from creative aspirations—and which come alive through 
specific intentions of the painter. The result can be the dazzling 
light of Turner, the color resonance of Monet or Bonnard, the 
turbulence of Van Gogh, the disquieting View of Toledo or 
the almost preternatural serenity of a Southern Sung landscape. 
It is all painting from nature, but achieved by observing 
nature through the eyes of a specific esthetic experience. 


DUTCH LANDSCAPE; courtesy of Passedoit Gallery. 











Winsor & Newton’s Series 7 “Albata”, 


the world’s finest water color brushes, 


are the choice of exacting artists 


because they are painstakingly made 


from finest pure red sable hair. 





the world-wide 
standard 

of IMPORTED quality 
that all can 


afford 902 BROADWAY, 


N. Y. 10, N. Y 





Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Encaratie from package of Weisenberger’s self-rising corn 
eal. 


Secret XXXVII in SECRETS concerning 
the ARTS and TRADES, published in 
the eighteenth century, is announced as 
“another secret to compose a fine blue, fit 
for washing, in drawings, instead of ultra- 
marine, which is both too dear, and too 
strong, to be used for that purpose.” The 
secret, for those who would know it, is 
as follows: 


1. Gather in the summer, a large quan- 
tity of blowart which grows in the fields 
among the corn. Pick well their blue 
leaves off, and throw the remainder away. 
Have lukewarm water impregnated with 
impalpable powder of alum. Put the 
above picked blue leaves into a marble 
mortar with a sufficient quantity of that 
alum water, to soak them only. Then, 
with either a wooden or marble pestle, 
pound then, till the whole is so mashed, 
as to give easily all the juice by expres- 
sion through a new cloth. When you 
strain it, you must do it over a china 
or glass bowl, in which there is water 
impregnated with the whitest gum-arabic 
you can find. 

2. Observe that you must not put much 
alum in the first water, if you are de- 
sirous of preserving the brightness of 
the color: for, by putting too much of 
that ingredient, as well as of the water 
impregnated with it, you darken the 
tone of the color. 

3. Note. By means of the same process, 
you may likewise draw the colors from 
every flower which has any great eclat. 
You must not neglect to pound them 
with alum water, which prevents the 
color from suffering any alteration; as 
it sometimes happens at the very first 
bruise. 

4. To render these colors portable, 
you set them a-drying in the shade, in 
china or glass vessels, well covered to 
fence them against the dust. 


This, it is said, is a true secret, and well- 
experienced. While ARTS will stand by 
that guarantee, the editors recognize that 
time is as dear as ultramarine, and where 
it is strong, some are weak. The accom- 
panying portable items, all well-experi- 
enced—and available at art-supply stores— 
are useful for both in and out-of-door 
painting this summer. 
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A lightweight folding seat, right, with a 
sturdy metal base and strong cloth seat 
folds to about 6” by 9”, is $2.50. It is a 
WINSOR & NEWTON product, available at 
art-supply stores. For those who need a 
carrying case for their painting supplies, 
Winsor & Newton has a variety of empty 
boxes, both for oil. and watercolors. The 
Wealdstone # 11, of finely finished walnut 
and brass-finished fittings, has a wooden 
palette and partitions for oil and varnish 
cups and for brushes. The box that takes 
panels 10” by 14” is $13; 12” by 16”, 
$13.50; and 16” by 20”, $18. Winsor & 
Newton’s handmade tin water-bottle 
boxes, shown here fitted with whole-pan 
artist’s quality watercolors, comes in mini- 
ature (514” by 2” by 1”) and large (71,” 
by 234” by 114”) sizes. This company’s 
fine watercolors come in half-pan size, 


‘ranging from 35¢ to 85¢ each; in whole- 


pan sizes, 40¢ to $1.50 each. The empty 
large water-bottle box, which carries six- 
teen half-pan colors, is $15; a miniature 
box fitted with twelve colors and a quill 
brush is $17.50. The Warwick, an alumi- 
num watercolor box, holds twelve whole 
tubes of Winsor & Newton’s quality water- 
colors, which range in price from 40¢ to 
$1.50 each. The Warwick has eight gradu- 
ated wells for colors and four square divi- 
sions for mixing, as well as a space for 
brushes. The empty box, which carries 


twelve tubes, is $1.75. These boxes are available at art-supply stores, or 
information about them can be obtained from ARTS Studio Bazaar 


Editor. 











The illustration at left shows the various 
uses of DELTA BRUSH MFG. CoRP.’s portable 
easel-sketch box, the Beckers #125. It is 
an oil and watercolor easel for outdoor 
or indoor use, contains a 12” by 16” 
sketch-box drawer and folds into a carrier 
for wet canvases, This easel-sketch box- 
carrier is made of nature-seasoned Swed- 
ish beechwood which has been hand- 
rubbed to a weatherproof finish. Its 
hardware is brass, and the sketch-box 
drawer is tin-lined and partitioned to 
hold colors, brushes, mediums and so 
forth. It is $59. A canvas carrier only, 
Beckers #12, holds four canvas boards 
or two stretched canvases of different 
sizes. It is made of brown-stained birch- 
wood, has weatherproof finishing and 
brass fittings. The canvas carrier is 
$6.50. These products are available at 
art-supply stores, or information about 
them can be obtained from ARTS Studio 
Bazaar Editor. 


The sPEEDBALL knife, with interchangeable blades for whittling, mat 
and stencil cutting, scoring, and a great variety of exacting purposes, 
including fine-angle cutting, is an indispensable tool. Although the dis- 
posal blades are inexpensive, with careful sharpening they are long 
wearing. The handle, below is 50¢. A packet. of the five interchangeable 
blades, 60¢. The knife and blades can be bought at art-supply stores or 
information about them can be obtained from ARTS Studio Bazaar 
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Canvasette, a product of BIENFANG PAPER CO., INC., is a paper imprinted 
with a canvas surface, either medium rough or medium smooth. It ts 
flexible, does not crease or tear easily. Canvasette comes in white and 
gray, is receptive to oil and casein, can be stretched, mounted, or used 
in pad form. It is also available in 50”-wide rolls, and in this form can 
well be used for stage settings. In 10-sheet pads: 9” by 12”, $1.; 12” by 
16”, $1.75; 16” by 20”, $2.75. In 50”-wide rolls: 6 yds., $6.60; 10 yds., 
$11.; 20 yds., $22. In 10-sheet packages: 9” by 12”, 75¢; 12” by 16”, 
$1.35; 16” by 20”, $2.35. Canvasette is available at art-supply stores, 
and information about larger sizes will be supplied by ARTS Studio 
Bazaar Editor. 





The manufacturer of the PELIKAN Graphos (above), a drawing-ink 
fountain pen, guarantees lines of over 1,000 yards in length with one 
filling. Guarantees that can be proved with less difficulty are these: 
the ink flows freely and uniformly from the pen, controlled by the 
feeds, which allow a sparse (#1), medium (#2) or dense (#3) flow; the 
60 interchangeable nibs hold their shape under pressure, except for 
the flexible S-nib, which can produce lines of varying thickness. The 
Standard assortment, a pen and medium-flow feed and twelve assorted 
nibs for ruling, technical drawing, sketching and fine drawing, boxed 
in a velvet-lined pocket case, is $9.50. The College assortment, card- 
board-boxed, containing an ink cartridge and six nibs, is $6. The pen 
alone, with feed #2, is $3.75. The individual nibs vary from 40¢ to 65¢. 
This German-made drawing-ink fountain pen is available at art-supply 
dealers, or information about it can be obtained from ARTS Studio 
Bazaar Editor. 


GRUMBACHER’S casein set contains eight 
tubes of color, 21% oz. bottles of casein 
medium and varnish, a palette, palette 
cup and knife, an assortment of Grum- 
bacher’s artists’ brushes and an instruc- 
tion booklet. The box is made of lac- 
quered hardwood; its hardware is sturdy, 
and it is partitioned (see right) into 
compartments for materials. The set is 
$15. Order the casein sets from art-supply 
stores, or information about them can be 
obtained from ARTS Studio Bazaar Edi- 


tor. 


TALENS pastels offer a full range of easily 
portable color for outdoor sketching. The 
Talens “Rembrandt” pastels, fine and soft, 
come in a full range of permanent color, 
varying in the price of individual sticks 
from 10¢ to 30¢. Boxed in white wood, 
an assortment of twenty-four pastels is 
$2.50. The regular Talens pastel is semi- 
soft; a wood-boxed assortment of twenty- 
four colors is $1.25. 





After long experiment, BOCOUR ARTIST COLOR has perfected a perma- 
nent plastic paint, which combines traditional pigmentation with studio- 
tube texture. The manufacturer advises that this new paint, Magna, 
in which the pigments are locked as one with the vehicle, is more 
brilliant, intense and permanent than oil colors. Magna may be 
thinned with oil or turpentine for a watercolor effect, and wet-into-wet 
painting can be done without smudging the underneath color. Because 
it is fast-drying (it drys unthinned in two hours), it is especially 
useful for work that is done out of doors and must be carried to a 
studio, or for any use where fast drying is essential. Magna Plastic 
Artist Paint can be used on canvas, illustration board, gesso panels and 
plaster and in combination with oil paint. Studio-size tubes, 1” by 4”, 
range in price from 50¢ for the earth colors to $1.25 for cadmium reds, 
cerulean and the cobalts. A set of twelve colors is now available at a 
special introductory price of $3.75. These may be bought at art-supply 
stores, or information obtained from ARTS Studio Bazaar Editor. 
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A completely dry, and therefore easily porta- 
ble, medium is WEBER'S aqua pastels, crayons 
that produce a wash tone when used with 
water. They come in two assortments. The 
No. 212 contains twelve colors, is $1.50 a set; 
the No. 224 contains twenty-four colors, is 
$2.75. The square sticks, 3” by 5/32” are 
packaged in cardboard boxes. They are avail- 
able at art-supply stores, or information 
about them can be obtained from ARTS 
Studio Bazaar Editor. 


HIGGINS waterproof drawing inks are sold 
individually and in boxed assortments of 
4, 8 and 16 different colors. The inks are 
waterproof when dry, even when thinned 
with water. This allows layers of color glazes 
to be built up without muddying. The bot- 
tle’s dropper-stopper drops as much ink as 
is needed into a well slab, avoiding the dis- 
coloration that results from dipping un- 
washed brushes from one bottle to another. 
The India ink is 35¢ a bottle, the colored 
inks 35¢. Higgins inks are available at art- 
supply and stationery stores, or information 
may be obtained from ARTS Studio Bazaar 
Editor. 


The Venus Drawing Pencil, manufactured 
by the AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., is so inval- 
uable as to be taken for granted. It is worth 
remembering, however, that for the past 50 
years these pencils have maintained unvary- 
ing consistency in the accurately graded sev- 
enteen degrees of hardness, from the softest, 
6B, to the hardest, 9H. Individual pencils are 
15¢. You will find a complete assortment at 
your art-supply store, or write ARTS Studio 
Bazaar Editor for information. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY'S Magicolor is a pen- 
cil that can be brushed with water for a 
watercolor effect. The lead is made with 
pure artist’s pigment; the colors are brilliant 
and permanent. The twelve color set is $1.50, 
the twenty-four color set, $3. Both are boxed 
in flat cases for easy carrying and selection 
of colors while using. Magicolor can be 
bought at your art-supply store, or obtain 
further information from ARTS _ Studio 
Bazaar Editor. 


SHIVA of Chicago has introduced Nu-Tempera, 
a paste paint in tubes. The concentrated 
paste can be thinned with water and used 
on a variety of materials: paper, foil, cello- 
phane, acetate, glass, metal. Individual 1” by 
4” tubes of the seventeen colors in the Nu- 
Tempera range 60¢. Nu-Tempera is avaii- 
able at art-supply stores, or information 
about them can be obtained from ARTS 
Studio Bazaar Editor. 


BEE PAPER CO., INC.’S A.W.S. watercolor paper, 
sponsored by the American Watercolor Soci- 
ety, is handmade, pure white, 100% rag. It 
comes in size 22” by 30”; rough, medium 
and smooth finishes; 400 lb., 300 lb., 140 Ib. 
and 72 lb. weights. A.W.S. Student Grade, 
similar to the handmade, comes in 90 Ib. and 
130 lb. weights, is available in sheets, rolls, 
blocks, spiral books and pads. At art-supply 
and stationery stores, or write ARTS Studio 
Bazaar Editor for further information. 





ALLISON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 
ALLISON’S, Cont. Paintings 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
MUSEUM, June: Southern Artists 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 19th & 
20th C. Fr. & Amer. Ptgs. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MUSEUM, to June 29: Cont. Brit. Ptg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BROWN, to June 16: M. Tobey 
COPLEY SOCIETY, to June 8: T. Pren- 
tiss; June 11-22: Group 
DOLL & RICHARDS, to June 16: J. D. 
Broudo 
INSTITUTE, June 9-24: Annual Arts 
Festival 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM, to June 
15: Bauhaus 
GROPPER, to June 13: W. Gropper; 
June 18-July 7: Drwgs. by Boston 
Prntmkrs. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARTS CLUB, to June 15: Hartley, 
Hooper, Kuhn, Sloan 
ART INSTITUTE, to July 15: Design 
in Scandinavia; to June 14: Cont. 
Amer. Art Soc. Annual 
FRUMKIN, June: Review of Season, 
Gallery Group 
OEHLSCHLAEGER, 
Amer. Artists 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MUSEUM, to June 28: Mod. Art in 
Evolution; to June 30: Ohio W’col- 
or Annual 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MUSEUM, from June 19: Aspects of 
Landscape; June 5-26: W. Bischof 
Photos of Japan 
CORNING, N. Y. 
MUSEUM, July 30-Aug. 13: E. Winter 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
MUSEUM, to June 10: Museum Schl. 
Exhib. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
ART INST., to Aug. 31: Mich. W‘Col. 
Soc Retrospective 
SCARAB CLUB, to June 16: W’col. 
Soc. Annual. 
ANNA WERBE GALLERY, June: P. 
Collins 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ART CENTER, June 4-July 1: Japanese 
Arts & Crafts 
KALAMAZOO, miICH. 
INSTITUTE, June 
Students 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
ART CENTER, June 15-July 22: Fr. 
Impressionist & post-impres. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit.; 19th C. Fr. 
HANOVER, to June 16: Marini; June 
19-July 24: Klee 
LEFEVRE. Cont. Brit.; 19th & 20th C. 
Fr. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


STENDAHL GALLERY, Pre-Col. & Mod. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


CURRIER GALLERY, to June 24: A. 
Albers, M. Gallery, S. Fuller 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INSTITUTE, -to. June 17: Gonzalez; 
Picasso etchings 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
MUSEUM, June 3-24: C. Mager Re- 
trospective 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
MUSEUM, June 8-30: Mendel Collec- 
tion 
NEWARK, N. J. 
MUSEUM, from May 31: Amer. 19th C. 
Ptrs. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), to July 
1: “10 Years of Amer. Prints’ 

COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), to 
Aug. 31: “Design by the Yard” 

JEWISH (5th at 92), From May 14: 
B. Beran 


June: Contemp. 


10-13: Art Ctr. 


CALENDAR OF 


EXHIBITIONS 


METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), to June 
10: German drawings, prints 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Sept. 
9: 12 Americans; to Aug. 5: Kan- 
dinsky murals; June 20-Oct. 7: 
Matisse prints 

MORGAN LIBRARY (29 East 36): 
Manuscripts, drawings, etc. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY (5th at 89), 
June 5-29: A. Reveron 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to June 10: 


Sclpt., Drwg., W’‘col. Annual 
Galleries: 


ALAN (32 E. 65), to June 16: New 
Talent; June 16-Aug. 10: Gallery 
Group 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to June 15: 
M. Silverman 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57), June: 19th & 
20th C. Amer. Ptgs. 

BARONE (202 E. 51), to June 30: 
Gallery Group 

BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), to June 15; 
Mid. Cent. Review, Ger. w’cols., 
dwgs., Prints 1905-55; June 18-30: 
Gallery Selection 

BURR (108 W. 56), to June 9: Group; 
June 11-30: Burr Collection 

CAMINO (92 E. 10th St.), June: In- 
vitation Show, 100 Artists 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd Ave.), Summer: 
Pre-Columbian Art & Ptgs. by Miro, 
Lipchitz, Calder, others 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to June 15: 
Group 

CHASE (21 E. 63), June 4-16: Collec- 
tor’s Group; June 18-30: Portraits 
Old & New 

CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), Cont. 
group 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), to June 15: Father P. Pieck, 
From June 18: Summer group 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), June: Summer 


Show 

COLLECTORS (62 W. 56), June 4-16: 
T. Takai 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), June: Modern 
prts. & dwgs. 


DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), May 29- 
June 30: Spring 1956 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), June: Group 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
to June 16: L. Autorino; From June 
18: Group 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), June: 
Group 

EIGHTH ST. (33 W. 8th St.), to June 
18: Indoor Art Fair 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77th St.), Primitive 
Arts & Modern Masters 

ESTE (32 E. 65), June: Master drwgs. 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), to June 6: L. 
Golub; June 9-23: F. Govan; From 
June 27: Mod. Eur. Masters; Klee 
drwgs. 

FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
June & July: Cont. Fr. Ptgs.; Misc. 
Sculpt. 

FORUM (818 Mad. at 69), to June 21: 
Univ. of Colorado Faculty 

GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), June: 
Graphics 

GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53), June: 
Group 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), 
June: |. Rothstein 

JAMES GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
June: “A Century of American 
Paintings: 1850-1950” 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
to June 8: C. Hare 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57), June 5-23: G. Cress 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), June: Abstract 
Ptgs. 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to June 30: Grp. 









HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park), Fine 
Paintings 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), to June 30: 
New Talent in U.S.A. 
JANIS (15 E. 57), to June 15: Euro- 
pean Masters 1911-1950 
KENNEDY (785 5th), June: E. Seago; 
New Ptgs. of Portugal, England, 
Spain 
KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), to June: R. 
Cavael 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), June: Braque 
bronzes 
KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57), June 3-13: 
Fr. & Amer. Ptgs. & Sculpture 
KOTTLER (3 E. 65), June 4-16: M. 
Canady, P. Sogigian, B. Birillo; B. 
Yunich, E. Schultz 
KRAUSHAAR (1005 Mad. at 80), June: 
Review of the Season 
LILLIPUT (231% Eliz., by App’t), June: 
16th Invitation Quarterly 
MARINO (46 W. 56), Cont. group 
MARQUIE (236 E. 60), to June 15: G. 
Barber 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), to June 18: Seri- 
graph Annual 
MI CHOU (302B W. 81), June 6-30: 
Wu King Lui, Mod. Arch. Design 
MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), June: Season’s 
Retrospective 
MILCH (55 E. 57), June: Contemp. 
Group 
MORRIS (174 Waverly), to June 9: 
C. McMillan; June 11-23: B. New- 
man 
MOSKIN (4 E. 88), Cont. Masters 
NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), 
June: Members’ Exhibition 
NEW (601 Mad. at 57), June: Misc. 
20th C. Ptgs. 
NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters; 
18th C. Fr. & Eng. 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), June 4-16: 
M. Tinkelman; June 18-30: S. Judd 
PARSONS (15 E. 57), to June 9: E. 
Kelly 
PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), June: High- 
lights ‘55-56 
PEN AND BRUSH CLUB (16 E. 10), 
June: Water Colors 
PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to June 
9: R. Crampton 
PERLS (1016 Mad.), June: Pascin & 
Mod. Masters 
PETITE (129 W. 56), June: Group 
POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), June: R. 
DeNiro 
REHN (683 5th at 54), June: Group 
ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), to July 3: 
New Talent 1956, Ptgs., Sculpt., 
Drwgs. 
ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), June: 19th 
& 20th C. Fr.; 20th C. Amer. 
SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), June: J. 
Gris; H. Laurens 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB (47 5th Ave.) 
From June: Summer Annual 
SALPETER (42 E. 57), to June 9: E. 
Rolick; From June 11: Group 
B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), May 28-Aug. 
24: Fact & Fantasy ‘56 
SCHAEFFER (983 Park), Old Masters 
SCULPTURE CENTER (167 E. 69), 
June Exhib. 
SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), June: African 
Sculptures 
SILBERMAN (1014 Mad.), June: Old 
& Mod. Ptgs. 
STABLE (924 7th at 26), to June 21: 
5th Annual Stable Show 
SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), to 
June 16: New Talent, Peru, Mexico, 
Cuba 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), June: Tension & 
Symm 


THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 





77), June: Dufy Mural Litho.; Fr, 
Post-Impr. Prts.; — Prizewinners: 
B’klyn. Prt. Annual 

TOZZI (32 E. 57), Med. & Ren. Art 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
June 9-28: R. Alber 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), 
to June 15: Prizewinners; June 18- 
July 6: Prizewinners Annual Exhib. 

VIVIANO (42 East 57), to June 30: 
Contemp. Amer. & Europ. Group 

WALKER (117 E. 57), June: 19th & 
20th C. Ptgs. 

WELLONS (17 E. 64), G. Schreiber; 
June 18-July 7: E. Krylenko 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), to June 14: 
Mid-Cent. Review Ger. W’cols., 
dwgs., Prints 1905-55; June 18-Jul. 
31: Prints from 20 Nations 

WHITE (42 E. 75), to June 9: A. Racz; 
June: Cont. Art 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), June: Con- 
temp. Fr.; Master Drwgs. 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), June: Gallery 
Group 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), to June 18: 
D. Stacy 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad. at 69), to June 
16: E. Boddington 

NORTHPORT, N. Y. 
COUNTRY LIFE ART CTR., to June 9: 
G. Grosz; June 10-30: N. Mirmont 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. Ptg. 
PARIS, FRANCE 
GALERIE PIERRE, June 8-25: Macris; 
June 28-July 14: B. Dufour 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
MUSEUM, to June 24: D. Brown 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE. to June 17: Circus 
Exhib. 

ARTISTS CTR. (2006 Walnut): June: 
S. Salke 

SCHURZ MEM. FOUNDATION, to July 
15: Austrian Artists 

ROME, ITALY 

GALLERIA SCHNEIDER, Cont. Ital. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

McNAY INST., to June 24: W. Zorach 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, June 12-Aug. 
12: A. Wyeth; to June 25: R. Mon- 
tenegro 

S. F. MUSEUM, to July 15: Art of 
Pacific Coast in Brazil 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, to June 18: “World at 
Work”; June 3-25: Family of Man; 
June 7-25: St. Lovis Women Artists 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

SELIGMAN, Cont. Amer. & European 

ZOE DUSANNE, June 4-30: P. K. 
Nicholson 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

ART CENTER, June 11-July 6: Midwest 

Prntmkrs. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

SMITH MUSEUM, June 3-24: Sprngfid. 

Craftsmen Annual 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

MUSEUM, June 5-18: Ukrainian Ex- 

hib.; June 19-22: Currier & Ives 
TAOS, NEW MEXICO 

GALERIA ESCONDIDA, to June 23: 
Group; June 24-July 7: R. Nevu- 
man 

WAKEFIELD, R. 1. 

SPECTRUM GALLERY, June 5-23: M. 
Risley, D. Holleman, others; June 
26-July 14: K. Forman, L. J. Knobler 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Kress Collection 

PHILLIPS GALLERY, to June 14: N. De 
Stael 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

MUSEUM, to June 17: Museum Schl. 

Annual 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
BUTLER ART INST., July 1-Sept. 3: 


Midyear Annual 
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Perfect for Outdoor Pastime Painting... 


WEBER) 
COLOR OUTFITS 


Weber Color Outfits are ideal for youngsters 
and oldsters . . . for fun, relaxation and self- 
expression. These superb sets feature Weber 
Artist Colors—the choice of leading artist- 
painters in the U.S.A. A wide assortment 
of sizes and styles... priced right for any 
budget. At art, stationery, heavy paint and 

“MALFA JR.” Oll-COLOR OUTFIT “ACADEMY™ OIL-COLOR OUTFIT department stores everywhere. 
@ Oil COLOR OUTFITS 
@ WATER COLOR SETS 
@ PASTEL ASSORTMENTS 
@ PHOTOCOLORING SETS 
@ FABRIC PAINTING SETS 
Made by the manufacturers of 


O77 


WEBER Fine Artist : [} §6Quality COLORS 


In Oil ¢ Water GaES/ = Tempera e Pastel 


F. WEBER CO. 


No. 45AL-12 WATER-COLOR SET [| No. 36 PASTEL ASSORTMENT Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
: PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. © St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


© shiva standard oils © shiva caseins ° shiva signature oils ° shiva contemporary water colors 


Svsadmai-nu vaigs 


and you'll find the finest colors are ground right here 
in the U.S.A. by SHIVA. Maybe you always assumed 
the finest artist's colors were imported! True, many of 
the pigments are. We at Shiva import earth colors, 
cadiums, cobalt blues, etc. from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Cyprus, India, Malaya, South America, 
and Formosa. 
But the all-important formulation, mixing, grinding, and aging 
processes are done in our own Goethe Street plant in the very 
heart of Chicago. 
Yes, the manufacturing is done in the U.S.A., but our fine repu- 
tation is world wide. 


For quality colors . . . ask for Shiva! 


FOR YOUR MONEY WITH SHIVA! SHIVA ARTIST'S COLORS 
433 W. GOETHE ST. © CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


syus Zusqusrsd YI019 vargs 


sasiqm vaigs 
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e+. WITH THIS 
QUALITY CONTROL 
NUMBER 


Every Turquoise Drawing Pencil is true to 
grade, and we can prove it! 


The quality control number you see stamped 
on the back of your Turquoise tells us which Lead 
Lot it came from. Our records for that Lot shoy 
its whole “case history” —from the first formyfla-_ 
tion to the final tests for grade accuracy, point 
strength, smoothness, durability, blackness and 
opacity. 
That’s why you'll see the control numer 
change, but never the quality! 
With such close control, we can vouch 
every single Turquoise that leaves our plant fang & 
they’re leaving by the millions!). With this con- a is 
trol, we can stabilize and hold every gain in Tur- ‘ 
quoise quality that we’ve made over the years. Wh Te Yor tree Sample 
For the finest drawing pencil you have ever 
known, try Turquoise . . . the one with the quality 
control number. 


in any grade you prefer, naming 
this magazine and your dealer. 


} TURQUOISE 


DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


ee »* 


EAGLE PE NCIL COMPANY ew York 9, N.Y. * London * Toronto * Mexico City * Sydney 








